

















dé An Agronomist’s Views of  \ 
| Wheat for Milling 


The instant a grower selects the variety to grow 
he has placed definite limits on the quality and - 
— ; success of the crop to be harvested . . . limits on 

- whether he will rightfully compete in the coarse 








grain or flour milling market 
By L. P. Reitz 


Export Markets 


Although U.S. wheat and flour exports during July 
October of the current crop year were ahead 


of the same period of the previous year, it appears 
from early government estimates that figures for 
July-November will probably be below the com 
parable period of 1958-59 








Foreign Agricultural Service Report 
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*MOTIVE POWER: 


Quality Becote paper made in Bemis’ own mill. 
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WONDERWALL 


cuts bag breakage for 
Godchaux Sugar 





30-2 Lb 
* PAPER BaGs 


WONDERWALL 
Beit-bag eK ak 





Another major concern, The National Sugar Refining The extra toughness of WONDERWALL really pays off 
Company’s Reserve Division, producers of Godchaux —and it doesn’t cost you a cent more; in many cases 
brand sugar at Reserve, La., is now achieving substan- it actually reduces bag expense. 


tial reduction in breakage with WONDERWALL bags. See how WoNDERWALLS can cut your bag breakage, 
and very possibly also reduce your bag cost. Just write 


WONDERWALL, develo West Virginia, is the fanpage mente 

2 : ped by baie 6 Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 

remarkable multiwall bag made with the new Kraftsman : 30 P York 

Clupak* paper. This paper’s patented, built-in ‘“‘stretch” ee ee ee ee oe Stee 
van 6 paper's pt a - or 1400 Annunciation Street, New Orleans 13, La. 

gives it far greater toughness than ordinary kraft. 

Mr. Sedgwick Howard, Division General Manager of 
National Sugar, states: 

‘Bag breakage has been cut by 51.8% in a series of 
shipments of more than 600 cars. The addition of an 
asphalt laminate sheet in our WONDERWALL bag has 
greatly reduced sugar hardening.” 


*Clupak Inc.’s trademark for extensible 
paper manufactured under its authority. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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CROP REPORT—Tota! 
duction in 1959 matches the 


ment of Agriculture. Production 
all wheat in 1959 at 1.128 mill 


the record 1958 production but 


mained 5% above average 


firms of the Chicago Board 


exchange, have fired the open 


plete destruction of their cash gr 
and futures markets as a 
what they consider discriminat 
freight rates 


result 


FLOUR MARKETS — Except 


lowed the 
booked early in the period 
into the sales doldrums typical 
the year end holiday season 


SELECTING WHEAT—A 
agronomist advises wheat grow 
to select their varieties for pla 


resea 


ing carefully and with the fut 
use of the product in mind, whet 
it is to be put into competition 
flour milling or the coarse gr 
market 


Page 


of the food additive amendment 
the food and drug law for wh 
the deadline on acceptance of 


gredients is March 5, 


and Drug Administration at a c 
ference in Washington 


Page 


EXPORT REPORT—U-S. 


of 1959 amounted to 137.7 mill 


bushels, compared with 


and flour by 1.3 million bushels 
Page 


Editorials 
Flour Market 
Wheat Market 
Mostly Persona! 
Today 


Convention Calendar 


Yesterday Tomorrow 


Current Flour Production 


Lake Grain Clearances 





FOOD ADDITIVES—Various aspe 


crop pro- 


all- 


time high of 1958, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board, U.S. Depart- 


of 
ion 


bushels was nearly a fourth below 


re- 


Page 6 


FREIGHT RATE FIGHT — Member 


of 


Trade, along with officials of the 


ing 


shots in their fight to prevent com- 


ain 
of 
ory 


Page 7 


for 


some independent bakers who fol- 
lead of the chains and 


the 


flour markets tended to slide back 


of 


Page 8 


rch 
ers 
nt 

ure 
her 
for 


ain 


12 


crs 
to 
ich 


in 


were cis- 


cussed by officials of the U.S. Food 


on- 


16 


wheat and 
flour exports during July-October 


ion 


134.4 mil- 
lion bushels during the same pe- 
riod a year earlier. Wheat exports 
were higher by 2 million bushels 


18 
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INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
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ew UGSA Draft Examined by Trade; 


minous Inferences Cause Concern 


Comment 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —A far 
happy group of grain storage in- 
dustry representatives left here 
last week after examining the pro- 
posed changes in the Uniform 
Grain Agreement 
sented to them by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 


from 


Storage pre- 


Again it appears that the 
ment contract reflects a tailored doc- 
ument which requires more than nor- 
mal or usual services that would or- 
dinarily be performed by a prudent 
warehouseman in general commerce 
To compensate for such additional 
requirements higher rates of storage 
have to be charged 


govern- 


It has persistently been pointed out 


by one of the leading legal authori- 
ties on farm legislation and UGSA 
that the allegedly high rates of the 
CCC agreement are brought about 
by exceptional service the govern- 
ment asks 

Since the session here only _in- 
volved examination of proposed 


changes in the wording of the con- 
tract, with rates not on the schedule, 


the trade representatives frankly 


stated that they were not prepared 
to discuss the matter further until 
they had time to look into the eco- 
nomic aspects of the changes _ re- 


ted 
men 18S 


Another 
slated for 


meeting of 
late 


quired by 
the storage 
January 
While the new 
fered purely for 


document was of 


discussion purposes 


it is said to carry some ominous in 
ferences regarding the position of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
particularly after the recent exhibi 


tion of arbitrary action on the part 
of the agency in connection with 
cranberries and poultry 

Additional grounds for concern 
may be found in part of a statement 
made by George Larrick, FDA com 
missione in Chicago last week 


Speaking before the annual conven 


tion of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, he is reported as saying 
that the treating of surpluses of 
grain with fungicides to preserve 
them in storage stacks up as a prob 
lem 

Mi Larrick revealed that FDA 
was thinking of making illegal the 
sale of seeds of food grains treated 
with toxic chemicals unless the seed 
was taken out of the food category 

An immediate assumption is that 
the use of chemical fungicides fo 
grain storage could ultimately require 
“identity preserved status for seed 
grains rv even for all stored grain 
when treated for protection against 
weevil or other infestation 

There is always a searing SUSPICION 
that at some later date Arthur S 
Flemming, secretary of health, edu 
cation and welfare, may tell the grain 
trade that since it has used Product 
X on a certain grain, the rain ¢ 
no longer bk moved in interstate 


commerce for sale as food o f< 


This could happen if FDA technicians 
stated that Product X has been den 


onstrated as causing cancer in test 
inimals, even if it has been previous 
ly appl ved 

The long arm of FDA will grow 


LGSsA 





North American Millers Involved in Plans 


For New Mills in British West Indies 


OTTAWA —A project for a new 


flour mill, or even three new mills, 
in the British West Indies, dis- 
cussed secretly this past summer 


by different groups of Canadian 
millers, is now being openly talked 
about in international flour milling 
circles. 


Interest in such a project has been 
reportedly expressed by officials of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd the 
Pillsbury Co., and General Mills, Inc 


Another group, working independ- 


ently, consists of the Inter-Continen- 
tal Grain Co., Almonte Flour Mills 
Ltd., and the McCabe Grain Co. Sol 


the Soo Line Mills has been 
with this group during ir 
but his future plans 
indefinite at the 


Kanee of 
associated 
itial 
in the m 
moment 

In the top 
mill 


discussions 
tter are 
to provide i site 
right now 
quantities of Ca- 
the U.S. millers 
business from 
American share 
grade coun- 


spot 
for a new is Jamaica 
takes large 
nadian flour, with 
participating in the 
time to time. The 
iinly confined to low 
ter flour and spelt 
What are the motivating 
behind the plans to build a flour mill 
in Jamaica? realize that a 
flour mill will not local 
labor; a new iuto- 
operation 
flour 


which 


ism 
reasons 


Officials 
ibsorb much 
mill will be almost 
The mill 
production 


matic in is not 


needed for alone 


flour bein ilmost i byproduct ol 
the peration, one flicial observes 
The need is for the millfeed, becaus« 
without millfeed the irea cannot 
hope to build up a good cattle and 
hog industry. A local flour mill could 
produce good low cost feedstuffs, it 
is suggested ind the market for 
them 1s wide open 

Officials also claim that the stor 
age of wheat will be an easier prop 
sition than the storage of flour in 
semi-tropi il climat Thus, more ad 
vantageous purchases could be mace 
n lor term basis 

Though the erection of flour mills 
in the British West Indies will reduce 
the export requirements from the 
mills concerned in the proposa it 
is argued that meone soon is ing 
to build those mills anyway nd the 
present suppliers of flour might 
well move to keep the busine oO 
vay or the other 

Last summer eight Canadiar 
heat growers and feed manufactu! 
ers visited Trinidad to discuss the 
p> ssibilities of buildin i $2 million 
flour mill with the Industrial Devel 
pment Corpor ition 

And in Barbados, the Bridgetown 
harbor is being improved and provi 
sion is being made for the future 
construction of 1 flour mill. An 

f t firm plans fo the 
nstructior f at least one mill is 


expected early 1960 


3 


Meeting 


WASHINGTON — Representa- 
tives of country, terminal and co- 
operative warehousing services, se- 
lected by their segments of the 
grain storage industry, met here 
Dec. 17 and 18 for initial d'scussion 
with U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture representatives in connection 
with the previously announced pe- 
rlodic review and renegotiation of 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. 


This agreement specifies the terms 
and conditions under which price 
support stocks of grain and related 


stored by the in 
in effect with 


commodities ar 
dustry. It is currently 
more than _ 11,000 

throughout the country. The avrree- 


storage houses 


ment, which first went into effect in 
1940, has been revised or renegoti 
ited eight times. The last revision 
was in 1956 

The current meetings hav been 


limited to 
terms of the 


nical 


discussion 
UGSA 
operating problems have 
and 
orrection 


have beer 


of operating 
Tech 
been 
sugvestions for 
improvement 
Both USDA 


representatives have 


contracts 
considered some 
and 


presented 


possible 


ind industry 
considered these 
No final 
have been 
reached it the 
The sus 
both USDA and 
tives before further 
held, probably beginning in 


questions 

decisions on the sugges 
reached or will be 
current meetings 
reviewed by 
industry representa 
meeting are 
late Jan 


tions 


gestions will be 


No information was 
discussed in 


present d or 
with field 
which 


connection 


yrain storage costs 


was recently completed by USDA 
representatives, with the coopera 
tion of the storage industry. The re 
sults of this survey are now being 
inalyzed and tabulated by USDA 
specialists, but it is not expected 
that this work will be completed 
for several weeks 

There was no discussion of UGSA 
storage rates at the meetings. Spe 
cific item f this nature will be 
considered it later conferences of 
the negotiatin roups. These confer 


ences are 


expected to continue for a 


considerablk period ol time It is 


intended that any UGSA revisions, 
is a result of the negotiations, will 
bn ncluded in new contracts to be 


1960 





HOLIDAY SCHEDULE 
FOR CHICAGO BOARD 


* 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade will noon instead of 
at 1:15 p.m. on Dec. 24 and Dec, 31— 
the two days preceding the coming 
Christmas and New Year holidays. 


close at 


The exchange is also planning to 
put on their annual “Hour of Fun” 
on the trading floor following the 
early closing of the pre-New Year's 
session to which members of the 
board, their families and employees 


and their families as well as tenants 
of the board of trade building are in- 
vited. William J. Kentnich, dr., will 
act as master of ceremonies. 
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Strontium-90—Milk Given Holier Than Thou Approach 


research. He could be right. He probably is. But 
he could be wrong. What we strongly object to is 
his use of Minnesota wheat, and consequently of 
flour made from Minnesota wheat, to build his 


NOCKING ANOTHER PRODUCT to gain 
K acceptance for one’s own is a tactic which 
is not looked upon as commercially ethical. There 
have been cases in the past-—-cigarettes versus 
candy is one instance—where the outcry raised by 
the libelled industry caused a cessation of the un- 
fair approach. 

The matter is of paramount importance today 
because the advertising industry generally is the 
cynosure as congressional investigators look quiz- 
zically at some of the sweeping claims which go 
out over the air and appear in the advertising 
columns of the newspapers and magazines. The 
editorial columns, too, sometimes lend themselves 
as vehicles for statements damaging to other prod- 
ucts and editors have to be wary of the traps 


The dangers emanating from radioactive 
fallout aroused widespread attention during 
the past year and wheat flour was spotlight- 
ed as a carrier of strontium-90. But hardest 
hit was the milk industry. Dairy products 
were universally condemned as radioactive 
strontium-90 carriers. One reason for the al- 
legation is that strontium-90 is chemically 
similar to calcium and generally is found 
along with calcium in other foods. 


The dairy industry rightly contested the en- 
suing c’.arges of contamination beyond the degree 
of safety set and its method of approach was 
ethical in every way. 

Now the Journal of Dairy Science is publishing 
a research article which puts up a very carefully 
prepared defense of milk as a source of strontium- 
90. We cannot quarrel with it in this respect. But 
when the article goes on to say that recent re- 
search directed at many foods indicates that plants 
are becoming potentially more dangerous stron- 
tium-90 carriers than dairy products, and that 
the average strontium units in the 1957 and 1958 
Minnesota wheat crops were more than 17 times 
as great as the level in Minneapolis milk, we are 
instantly alerted to the fact that here is an exam 
ple of an attempt to knock one product in favor 
of another 

The statement concerning wheat upon which 
the comparison is based has been taken right out 
of context from the original research work, and 
we are surprised that the highly reputable Journal 
of Dairy Science lends its name to the repetition 
of a libel on Minnesota wheat. But what is worse, 
in our opinion, is that the news release on the 
promised article, containing the reprehensive state- 
ment, comes from the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Illinois. Author of the article is 
Dr. Bruce Larson, a_ biological chemist at the 
university. 

Let us repeat—we do not quarrel with Dr 
Larson's defense of milk as a piece of excellent 


Pett ete Pe ta te Pew a tp edgy ig aby Pe hg ete oe oH 
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case. 


Here is why: The original report on the 
presence of strontium-90 in wheat came 
from a specialist at the University of Min- 
nesota. Soon reports appeared in newspapers 
in North America and overseas that wheat 
from Minnesota was to be avoided like the 
plague and around the world with the speed 
of light went the story. No tale could have 
become more perverted in the telling. 


The truth is—and surely Dr. Larson with the 
university's information facilities available to him 
should have known this—that the investigation 
covered not only Minnesota wheat, but all the 
wheat coming from the grain-growing states of 
the North Central Plains. 

Moreover, he should have known that, accord- 
ing to reports made to the joint congressional 
atomic energy committee, fallout is found in two 
bands around the world between 35 and 50 degrees 
north latitude with a similar band in the southern 
hemisphere. In the U.S. that belt would stretch 
across the country from the Canadian border a 
far south as central Arkansas. So why use Minne- 
sota wheat to po.nt up his comparison? 

The flour milling industry knows full well that 
strontium 90 is present in wheat—in all wheat to 
some degree. Minnesota wheat is no worse im 
pregnated than other wheats 


But it has been proven that the standard 
cleaning and milling operation, used 
throughout the world wherever American 
wheat is shipped, does remove a large meas- 
ure of contamination from flour milled from 
fallout-exposed wheat. The hull of the 
wheat, removed in processing, tends to ab- 
sorb most of the radioactive fallout. 


The Atomic Energy Commission, earlier th:s 
year, did produce some figures showing a_ high 
degree of contamination in bread bought in the 
New York area—-allegedly four times the maxi- 
mum permissible level set by the International 
Radiation Protection Commission. But on Aug. 22 
the commission admitted to error. New investis 
tions proved that the degree of contamination was 
well below permissible levels in both old and new 
tests 

This information should have been known to 
Dr. Larson before he penned his paper. But to cit 
one product at the expense of another, as the 
university's release does, is a greater sin than 
ignorance because it is not the traditional way of 
doing things in the U.S 


ee. 
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NON-UNIFORM PROTEIN 
CONTENT FOUND 
FOR WHEAT 


OTTAWA—Although wheat grown 
in west-central Saskatchewan gener- 
ally has a_ relatively high protein 
content, this content is not uniform 
over the area, states C. H. Keyes, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Experimental Farm, Scott, Sask. Dry 
and wet weather and early frost af- 
fect both protein content and yields, 


and experiments have shown that 
fertilizer, cropping ard tillage prac- 
tices influence the protein percent- 
age. 

Heavy applications of a nitrogen 
fertilizer (33-0-0) or nitregen-phos- 
phorus fertilizer (11-48-0)  signifi- 


cantly increased the protein percent- 
age of wheat grown on grey-wooded 
soils. In the brown, dark brown and 
black soil zones the protein percent- 
age was not affected by fertilizers. 

In general, wheat grown on stub- 
ble has a lower protein percentage 
than that grown on fallow. It is also 
observed that the dry and wet sea- 
sons have resulted in wide variations 
in protein content and the influence 
of the fallow-stubble factors has been 
small. 





Ralston to Build 
Toronto Cereal Plant 


TORONTO Purina Co., 
Toronto, a subsidiary of Ralston Pu- 


Ralston 


rina, St. Louis, Mo., will build a 
new plant on a 17-acre site in the 
Toronto area. Construction is to star 
immediately, with comp!etion sched 
uled for the fall of 1960 

H. K. Ferguson Co. of Canada, sub- 
sidiary of H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is architect, engineering 
and general contractor in charge of 


the project 
The plant will cost approximately 
$1 million, and will provide floor 
of 62.500 sq. It It will be the 
cereal plant in Can- 
make the 
put ut Dy 


space 
company's first 
ada, and will complete 
breakfast foods 
Ralston. The company now 


chow plants in Ontario and Quebec 


line of 


has two 
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Three-Man Team 
Named to Inspect 
Wheat Competition 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS Her- 
bert J. Hughes of Imperial, Neb., 
has been named a member of a threc- 
man team to gather information on 


the competitive position of US 
wheat in South America 

Other members of the team are 
Robert Scoular of Omaha, first vice 
president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 


change, and Bradley T. Skeels of the 
grain division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA. 


Mr. Hughes, who is vice president 


of the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn. and a member of 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission, 
will join Mr. Scoular in Omaha on 
Jan. 5 for the overseas inspection 
trip 

In the course of 26 days, team 
members will visit four countries 
They will spend two weeks in Ar- 
gentina, and three to four days in 
each of the countries of Brazil, Peru 
and Uruguay 


Argentina, a U.S 


the world grain trade 


competitor in 
is ear-marked 


for special attention. The team will 
study the country’s wheat industry 
to see how the grain is grown, mar- 
keted and graded to reflect milling 
and baking qualities. The govern- 
ment's role in the wheat industry and 
production trends also will be sur- 
veyed 

In the other three countries, the 
team will inspect market develep- 
ment activities now being conducted 
by the Great Plains group through 
its office at Lima, Peru 

The regional organization which 


Mr. Hughes will represent on the trip 
is supported jointly by the Nebraska 


Wheat Commission, the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers Assn., the Colorado 
Wheat Administration Committee 
the Kansas Wheat Commission and 
the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers. Cooperating in the inspec 


tion trip is the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 








Albert Gunner 


GMI APPOINTMENTS — Albert 


Gunner 





©. F. 


Gill 


has been named plant superin- 


tendent of General Mills, Inc.'s Minneapolis flour mill (The Miller, Dec. 15, 


page 7). C. F. 


Gill has been appointed as the new superintendent of the 


Minneapolis Purity Oats plant of GMI. Mr. Gunner has been with the com- 


pany since 1949, when he began work at the Chicago mill. Mr. Gill joined the 


firm at the Keokuk (Iowa) Purity Oats plant in 1948. 





4-H WINNERS—Champion 4-H winners from North Dakota, recent visitors 
to the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, watch while Ollie Nypan, Van Dusen 
Harrington Division of F. H. Peavey & Co., shows grain samples. Next to Mr. 
Nypan are R. W. Bleecher, Van Dusen Harrington Division, and Fred Wells, 
vice pres’dent, Peavey Elevators. At the left are (next to table) Robert Am- 


strup, 
North 


Walsh County 
Dakota state 


(N.D.) 
4-H club 


agricultural 
leader. 


agent, 
Behind Mr. 


and Craig Montgomery, 
Montgomery is Thomas 


Martindale, Grand Forks (N.D.) county agricultural agent. Boys pictured are 
Jerome Loreth, Langdon; Terry Myers, Galesburg; Milton Wisness, Maddock; 


Willard Treitline, Wimbledon; 


Stephen 


Mutchler, Aneta; Ronald Hensen, 


Glenburn; Richard Clemenson, Hoople; Richard Koppang, Portland: Donald 


Suko, Montpelier; John Motter, 


Clifford; 
Torbenson, Enderlin; Richard Olson, Starkweather; 


Dennis Meyers, Colfax; Ronald 


Sam Kotchman, Joliette; 


Donald Quam, Dahlen; Dwayne Turnquist, Arnegard, and Jim Heron, Cathay, 


N.D. 


4-H Boys Tour Mills, Grain Exchange 








MINNEAPOLIS—A group of 4-H ing floor action in the cash and fu 
club boys from North Dakota spent tures markets, they visited labora 
two days Visiting agricultural firms tories at Van Dusen Harrington Co 
and taking in the pre-Christmas and King Midas Flour Mills: toured 
sights of Minneapolis recently the Peavey Feed Mill, the Creamett: 

The 17 boys, all winners in thei: Co. and, for entertainment, saw the 
respective 4-H county crops award Cinerama movie “South Seas Adven 
program for 1959, received expenss ture 
paid trips for cuts‘anding achieve At the Russell-Miller Milling Co 
ment in clean grain, crops judging they were told by Walter’ Finch 
soils studies and other phases of th wheat department manager, “We ar 
quality crops production program forewarned now that we must get an 
Achievement awards were presented other wheat variety to replace Sel 
to them by Fred Wells, vice presi kirk.” Mr. Finch explained that only 
dent of Peavey Elevators Selkirk was available from Canadian 

Accompanying the boys were Craig sources when race 15-B stem rust 
Mor tgomery North Dakota sta‘e hit other wheat arieties in the Da 
1-H club leadet Rebert Amstrup kotas 
Walsh County § agr cultural igent “Having only the one wheat leaves 

d Tom Martindale, Grand Forks — us vulnerable Mr. Finch said. “More 
County agricultural agent. All were varieties would provide us with great 

icsts of F. H. Peavey & Co., which er safety and better chance of 
nnually sponsors the crops progran growing a rust-free crop He also 
awards pointed out that Selkirk leaves some 

Stavting at the Minneapolis Grain’ thing to be desired from a quality 
Ex + where they observed trad standpoint 
Only 29 Winter cut i Buffalo's grain traffic is re 

2 P flected in this season's total of about 

Grain Ships Now 00.000 bu. loaded out of here via 
i th season 

Berthed at Buffalo Cosco, tna tie saith ada tae 

BUFFALO— The winter grain stor falo for export in the past decade 
age fleet moored in Buffalo's harbor have eraged ne 34 000 000° bu 
has dwindled to 29 ships—the smal r. In 1955 the total was nearly 
est total sirce 1946, when there were 60,000 000 bu. The aver e over the 
only 22 vessels in the fleet. Last } ! 2) year h been 235.000.0000 
there were 39. and in forme ears D 
there were many more 
Pc niger Renee my le bmg GRAIN BUYER DIES 
‘floatir elevators used Db Conti ; , . J 
ciel Wien iin Sindh dace Mies HERMISTON, ORI Funeral 
were nine of thes ( ( ent held here for 

The winter fleet’s total cargo Milt Pr. C lay, 82, pioneer grait 
ust under 10.000.000 bu. Contine: buve wl d« it Walla Wal 
tal’'s vear-around storege boats ha Wash. Mr. Casseda was manager ol 
in additional 3.000.000 In iboard the P fic Coas kl it Co il 

Grain interests said the fleet S Walla \ lla f iny years. He wa 
sn | this year because rf i sharp por M l 1877 t Holden Mo 

export grain shipped through ind came to Washingtor 1902. He 

ilo ind because some export began worki! for Pacifie Coast Ele 

rain has come to Buffalo from up vator in W da 1911 rrain 

lakes regions by rail instead of buyer. He was transferred to Walla 

t boat Walla i 1917. H retired as district 
How the St. Lawrence Seaway has manage Jar 1937 
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Total 1959 Crop Production 
Matches 1958 Record High; 
Wheat 5% Above Average 


WASHINGTON—Total crop pro- 
duction in 1959 matches the all- 
time high of 1958, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Harvested 
acreage was slightly larger but 
yields were not as uniformly high 
as last year. The crop season was 
well above average for the nation 
as a whole in spite of serious dif- 
ficulties in some sections. 


The all-crop production index is 
118% of the 1947-49 base, equalling 
the outstanding record of 1958. Al- 
though yields of many crops were 
well below a year earlier, the pro- 
duction index holds up to last year’s 
corn and cotton have near 
yields on sharply expanded 
acreages. The feed grain pushed to 
new highs, but the oil crop and food 
grain groups were well below the 
1958 peak 

The composite yield per acre index 
covering 28 leading was 135, 
far short of the surge to 143 in 
1958, but well above the former high 


level as 
record 


crops 


of 127 in 1957 

The 1959 crop season turned out 
1 bountiful production, in spite of 
some serious sectional difficulties 


Dryness in the northern Great Plains 
was more intensive and dipped far- 


ther southward than in 1958. The 
Southeast suffered at times from ex- 
cessive moisture and at others from 


short moisture supplies. Crops in cen- 
tral and southern Illinois showed a 
remarkable recovery after being 
pushed near the brink of failure by 
lack of moisture in late June and 
early July 

Dry, mild weather in the fall of 
1958 was favorable for getting small 
seeds in the ground, but dry 
slowed germination and early 
the central and southern 
Great Plains and much of the South- 
east. Central and northern sections 
had periods of bitter cold with a light 
and the Ohio 
y and eastern Great Lakes 


grain 
soils 


growth in 


or lackir cover 


River Valle 


Snow 


areas were covered by smothering 
ice blankets at times during the 
winter 

Spring planting was completed 
near the normal time despite difficul- 
ties in some sections. Early spring 


planting in South Central and South 
suffered frequent in- 
wet weather, and 


Eastern areas 


terruptions by cool 


rains brought some _ interruptions 
during May in parts of the middle 
Mississippi Valley and eastern por 
tions of the Central Great Plains 
Cool, dry weather slowed spring field 


the northern Great Plains, 
but the Northeast had an exception- 
ally favorable Planting in 


work in 


the Pacific Coastal section was ham- 
pered by dryness in the southern 
parts and by a cold, rainy spring in 
the north. 

Winter wheat harvest swept swift- 
ly northward over the Great Plains 
with a minimum of weather delay. 

Production of all wheat in 1959 at 
1,128 million bushels was nearly a 
fourth below the record 1958 pro- 
duction but remained 5% above av- 
erage. 

Land seeded to wheat in the fall 
of 1958 and spring of 1959 totaled 
58 million acres, 3% larger than the 


acreage seeded for the 1958 crop 
but 17% less than average. Aban- 
donment and diversion in 1959 


amounted to 8.6% or 5 million acres 
compared with 5.1% or 2.9 million 
acres in 1958. Total acreage of wheat 
harvested for grain in 1959 was 53 
million acres, slightly less than last 
year and 13% less than average 

Yield per harvested acve at 213 bu 
was well below the record yicld of 
27.4 bu. in 1958 but ranked as the 
third highest yield of record. 

Winter Wheat 

The 1959 winter wheat crop of 923 
million bushels was nearly a fourth 
smaller than the record 1958 crop of 
1179 million bushels but was the 
fifth largest crop of record and more 
than a tenth above average. The 
yield per acre, 22.8 bu., was nearly 


6 bu. less than the 1958 record but 
ranked as the second highest. 

An estimated 44.6 million acres 
were seeded for 1959 harvest—slicht- 


ly larger than the previous year but 
13% below average. For the U5S., 
9.2% of the seeded acreage was not 
harvested for grain, compared with 
5.8% in 1958 and the average of 
17.0%. The harvested acreage of 40.5 
million acres was nearly a million 
acres smaller than the previous year 
and 5% less than average. 

The 1959 crop was seeded early as 
favorable 1958 fall weather permitted 
regular and extensive field work 
However, as early as last December, 
several important producing 
were encountering an _ unfavorable 
shortage of early fall surface mois- 
ture. Seed germination was slow and 
developed irregular stands with fall 
growth at a minimum on a significant 
portion of the Great Plains acre- 
age. Severe winter conditions in the 
Corn Belt produced damaging covers 
that destroyed considerable 
and retarded development 


areas 


of ice 
acreage 
generally 

Timely spring rains revived some 
acreage in the Southern Plains but 
came too late to help a considerable 
to CROP REPORT, 











spring «Turt page ) 
CROP PRODUCTION, U.S., 1944-59 
Wheat —_-——— 
Year Winter Spring All Rye Buckwheat 
—- -|,000 bushels — —— 
1944 751,901 308,210 1,060,111 22,525 8,956 
945 816,989 290,634 1,107,623 23,708 6,467 
1946 869,592 282,526 1,152,118 18,487 6,812 
94 58.976 299.935 1.358.911 25,497 7,177 
1948 990.14 304,770 1.294.911 25.886 6 085 
1949 858,127 240,288 1,098,415 18,102 4,956 
1950 740.637 278.707 019,344 21,403 4424 
1951 650,822 337,339 988 16! 21,517 3,296 
1952 1,065,220 241,220 1,306,440 16,146 3,232 
1953 885,032 288,039 1,173,071 18,894 3,199 
1954 801,369 182,531 983,900 25,935 2,692 
1955 704,793 229,938 934 731 29,055 1,934 
1956 740,928 263,344 1,004,272 21,155 2,032 
1957 710.776 239,886 950,662 27,243 1,871 
1958 1,179,269 282,445 1,461,714 2,186 1,783 
1959 923,449 204,702 128,151 21,495 1,368 














Roger E. Varin 


International 
Vice President 


Named by ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS—Roger FE. Varin, 
New York, widely experienced in the 
fields of international management, 
trade and marketing, has been named 
vice president of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co.'s overseas division, John H 


Daniels, ADM president, ‘as an- 
nounced, Mr. Varin will join ADM on 
Jan. 1. For three years he has di- 
rected international operations for 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., New 
York 

As head of ADM's overseas divi- 
sion, Mr. Varin will direct the com- 
pany’s export sales, licensing of pat- 
ents and know-how to foreign firms, 
international fats and oils trading, 
and Peruvian whaling operations. He 
will also be responsible for the 


plants in Bel- 
Germany and 


chemical 
West 


growth of 
gium, Holland, 
Spain 

Mr. Varin’'s entire 
has been in the international 
After earning 
administration and law at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, he came to the US 
as freight traflic representative for 
the French railroads in 1934 

Following wartime service 
came export manager for Coty until 
1946, and then vice president and 
general manager for Laboratories 
Grimault, Ine., New York. In 1950 
Mr. Varin became director of mar- 
keting for Hoffmann - La Roche, 
A.G., specializing in the sales and dis- 
tribution problems in Western Europe 
and Latin America 


business career 
area 


degrees in. business 


he be- 


Mr. Varin joined Pfizer Internation- 
al, New York, in 1951, as Latin Amer- 
ican regional manager, and _= sub- 


sequently was appointed director of 
advertising and sales promotion 


BREA S THE ’ 


NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 

GOLDENDALE, WASH Mem 
the Klickitat Valley Grain 
Growers have approved construction 


bers ol 


of a new grain elevator at Cente! 
Ville, southwest of here. The group 
also approved construction of a new 
office. The new elevator, to have a 
capacity of 300,000 bu., will replace 
the old Centerville elevator. An ex- 
isting 100,000 bu. jack bin at Center- 
ville will add to the co-op’s total 
Storage capacity. Estimated cost of 
the new elevator is $198,000. includ- 
ing land and removal of the old 


structure 


December 22, 1959 


J. H. Wesson 
Reelected Head 
Of Wheat Pool 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN J 
H. Wesson was re-elected president 
of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool by 
the board of directors. Mr. Wesson 
begins his 23rd term as president of 
the organization. He lives in Regina 
and farms at Maidstone. 

T. G. Bobier of Moose Jaw and 
C. W. Gibbings of Rosetown and Re- 
gna were re-elected first 
vice presidents respectively 


and second 


One new director was elected to 
the board previously in District 6 
He is J. R. Stilborn of Lorlie who 
replaces Fred Milne of Moose Jaw 


Mr. Milne had served for two years 
Directors are elected at special meet- 
ings of the delegates for each dis- 
trict. These meetings were held dur- 
ing the previous two weeks and all 
other 15 directors were returned by 
their delegates. 
the executive com- 
mittee of the board were W. McK 
toss of Lac Vert and W. F. McLeod 
of Dilke, both directors. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
the president and the two vice presi- 
dents. 
Mr 


Gibbings 


te-elected to 


Wesson, M1 and M1 
were named as sharehold- 
ers in Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd. Canadian Pool 
Agencies Ltd. and Pool Insurance 
Co. The three organizations are 
jointly owned by the three western 
wheat Mr. Wesson has been 
president of the three’ subsidiary 
for several years 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
represented in Canadian Live- 
stock Co-operative Ltd., by the fol- 
lowing directors 

Albert Greenfield, William Cum- 
mins, E. A. Boden, R. B. Fulton, A 
G. Pederson, J. H. Harrison and E. J 


Bobier 


pools 


companies 
The 


will be 


Sjolie. Mr. Greenfield, Mr. Boden and 
Mr. Cummins will be directors of 
the livestock co-operative 

Mr. Wesson has been a member 
of the board of directors of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool since 1924 
He is the only director who has 
served since the organization of the 
pool. He succeeded the late L. C 
Brouillette in 1937 to become the 


third 
Members of 


the co-operative 
board of directors 


president of 
the 


for the coming year will be: D ‘strict 
1, A. G. Pederson of Torquay; 2 
Clarence McKee of Strathallan; 3 R 
B. Fulton of Shaunavon; 4 James 
McCallum of Success: 5 T. G. Bobier 
of Moose Jaw: 6 J. R. Stilborn of 
Lorlie; 7 J. H. Harrison of Mocso 
min; 8 Elmer J. Sjolie of Sturgis: 9 
Albert Greenfield of Nokomis; 10 W 
F. McLeod of Dilke; 11 C. W. Gibb- 


Rosetown; 12 E. A. Boden of 
13 William Cummins of 

McK. Ross of Lac 
Boileau of Prince Al 
Wesson of Maidstone 


nes ol 


i 
Cut Knife; 
Blucher; 14 W 
Vert: 15 L. A 
bert, and J. H 


FF Fe 


C.M. & E. Reelects 


Board of Directors 


DENVER All directors of Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. were re- 
elected at the recent annual meeting 
of stockholders held in Denver 


Reelected were John Evans, Georg 
M. Hopfenbeck, Mason A and 
Robert M Pease, all of Denver: 
Alonzo Petteys, Brush, Co Paul 
H. Davis and Herbert I. Markham 
Chicago, and Joseph H New 
York 


Lewis 


King 
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Chicago Trade Prepares to Fight 
Railroads’ Freight Discrimination 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special 
Correspondent 

CHICAGO — Stung into aggres- 
sive and cohesive action by  re- 
marks made by Arthur E. Baylis, 
vice president of the New York 
Central railroad, during a recent 
panel disecussion at the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, member firms of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, along 
with exchange officials, have fired 
opening shots in their fight to pre- 
vent the complete destruction, not 
only of their cash grain markets, 
but of the futures market as well. 
The guns were loosed off here at 
a press conference Dec. 17. 
Telegrams were sent Dec. 11 to 
the presidents of 19 railroads by 
Clarence Rowland, chairman, and 
tobert Liebenow, president of — the 
Chicago Board of Trade. They 
tested prospective punitive and high- 
ly discriminatory freight 1 
grain which, if actually imposed 
have devastating impact, not only on 
the Chicago exchange, but upon the 
grain trade of the entire country 
(The Miller, Dec. 15, page 6.) 

These wires were based on the best 
information available to the 
officials. They were in the hope 
of heading off the imposition of freight 
rates that would represent discrimina- 
tion against the Chicago market and 
which, per se, in the final analysis 
could not help but redound to the 
ultimate disadvantage of the entire 
grain and the agricultural 
population of the country by result- 
ant further decimation of the hedg 
ing facilities afforded by the Chicag: 
Board of Trade grain futures mar 


kets 


pro- 


ites on 


will 


board's 


sent 


business 


In the meantime, Hays Heinbaugh 
chairman of the Central Territory 
Railroads Assn., apparently 
rassed by the premature 
to the press by the joint 
Rowland wires, has 
that “the Board of Trade is 
working into a frenzy over 
something that is not a reality in 
plifying it further by that 


emDar- 
revelations 
Liebenow- 
been quoted as 
saying 
itself 


the claim 


“the exchange got ahold of some 
tentative figures that have bee! 
changed.” 

As might have been expected, this 
statement by the head of the Central 
Territory Railroads Assn. has been 
tagged by grain people as tacit ad- 
mission that wholesale freight rate 
discrimination against Chicago has 
actually been under consideration b 
Mr. Heinbaughs committee, and that 
officials of the board of trade were 
not indulging in shadow-boxing when 
they wired top executives of the 19 
railroads. As one traffic man put it 
“One cannot blame Mr. Heinbaugh 
for changing his story. You know 
not even a small child likes to get 


caught with his hand in the cookie 
jar.” 


A panel discussion billed as “One 


Year Before the Mast” followed the 
Dec. 15 Traffic Club dinner. It was 
to be a review of the first season of 
operation of the St. Lawrence Sea- 


way and the impact upon transporta- 
tion. Grain trade people who listened 
to the panel participants were 
pletely amazed at the turn taken by 
the discussion, particularly when they 
heard Mr Baylis “take-off” after the 
Chicago Board of Trade for its mili- 


com- 


tant opposition to the enactment of 
greatly reduced grain export rates 
earlier this year that left Chicago 


cold—in that 
fied much of the natural advantage 
which should have accrued to this 
port as the result of the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway 


out in the they nulli- 


Numerous Chicago grain trade peo- 


ple who attended the affair heard 
Mr. Baylis make a_ free-wheeling 
statement to the effect that “the St 
Lawrence Seaway is here,” and that 
“while he could not fill it with rocks 
or concrete, he had no intention of 
filling it with tonnage either This 
was followed by his confession that 
the New York Central road is going 


to by-pass Chicago on all grain rates 


through the entire year and that 

these reductions will be made in this 

irea “‘regardless of who gets hurt 
One transportation expert, in com- 


menting on the matter, said in ef- 
fect that no one expects Mr. Bay- 
lis to help his competition but “we 
do not relish and will fight the ruth- 


less and unlawful tr impling on those 
who get in his way 
the 
Central's president 
iturally caused a terrific furore in 
and out of the grain trade in that it 
ive added color ind substance to 
expressed fears that Chi 
irlier this yeat 
rail export 
duplicated on 
rates as well. To alert 
and allied trades 
midwest commercial 
the full 
“Gerrymandering 
on the part of the e: 
offic ils of the Chicago 
‘alled the press in 
ference It was well ittended not 
the metropolitan but 


business and trade magazines 


This explosive Statement Ds 


New York 


vice 


previously 
cagos experience e 
with Eastern lines rates 
is about t be 
tic freight 
only the grain 
the entire 


as well, to 


don OCS 
not 
but 
field 
implications of 

rate juggling 
railroads 
Board of 
for a 


astern 


con- 


pre SS 


stake 


prog 


subscribers have a bis 
in the ec and 
ress of this area 


Mr. L 


whose 


mntinued prosperity 


iebenow described what had 
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ANOTHER RECORD FOR 
SOYBEAN FUTURES 


CHICAGO—The volume of trading 
in soybean futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade Dec. 17 reached an 
all-time high at 9,911,000 bu., eclips- 
ing the previous high total of May 
2, 1956, by approximately 50°,. Dur- 
ing the record session there also was 
the largest single day's break in a 
number of years—prices were down 
9¢ bu. at one time. Heavy liquida- 
tion was concentrated in the January 
and March deliveries, with decreases 
of 2,073,000 bu. and 2,287,000, respec- 
tively, in open interest. By contrast, 


there were increases in May, July 
and September futures aggregating 
1,396,000 bu., with a net reduction 


of nearly 3 million bushels in the five 
futures Dec. 17. Total volume of soy- 
bean futures trade for the week end- 
ed Dec. 18 amounted to 224,539,000 
bu., in marked contrast with both the 
preceding week (126,003,000 bu.) and 
the corresponding week of last year 
(48,202,000 bu.). 





taken place up to the present, deline 
iting briefly the position of the Board 
of Trade in the matte He then 
turned the meeting over to Mr. Row 
land who explained that a group of 
grain elevator and processing com 
pany officials, along with their traf 
fic experts would blueprint what at 
first might be considered highly 
technical problem in layman's lan 
uaut 

As the first of the group to air his 
views as to the serious threat and 
inherent danger presented by the I 


which the east 


sentence 


ern lit program would be passing 
on the world’s largest grain market 
ind the territory tributary to the 
Port of Chicago, Mr. Rowland called 
or S. Chartrand, manager of the 
B 1 of Trade’s transportation de 
pa T ( | 

H led ff with the observation 


PROTESTS 








NORWEGIAN VISITOR—Lars Sogn, an employee of the Norwegian State 
Grain Commission, Oslo, right, recently completed 18 months of graduate study 
at Kansas State University, Manhattan, as the result of a grant from the Kel- 
logg Foundation. Mr. Sogn majored in cereal technology, completing his work 
for a master’s degree, prior to his return to Norway. His studies at K-State 
exemplify the type of combined effort being made to acquaint employees of 


foreign governments with people of the U.S., 


its educational system and the 


merits of U.S. cereal grains. The Kellogg Foundation selected the student, and 
sponsored his travel, substance and tuition funds. The state of Kansas pro- 
vided the educational facilities and technical staff to make his graduate work 


possible. With Mr. Sogn is Dr. J. 


A. Shelienberger, head of the Department 


of Flour and Feed Milling Industries at K-State. 








Fred G. Secrest, 61, 
Veteran in Milling, 
Dies in Colorado 


LONGMONT, COLO 
services were held Dec. 17 for 
Fred G. Secrest, 61, long prominent 
in the grain milling and elevator busi- 
here. Death followed an ill- 
several 


Funeral 
here 


nesses 
ness ol years 

Mr. Secrest Arvada 
Colo., and graduated from high school 
there. He received a bachelor's 
from the Colorado State 
versity and a master’s degree from 
the University of California. After 
teaching school for 10 years in 
Angeles, he returned to Colorndo to 
work with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Grand Junction 


was born in 


de- 


Uni- 


gree 


Los 


Mr. Secrest came to Longmont in 


1938 and was with the Longmont 
Milling & Elevator Co. for a number 
of years until ill health forced him 
to retire. He purchased the Niwot 
Milling Co., Niwot, Colo., four years 
ago, which he operated until his final 
retirement two vears ago. He took 


in active part in civic affairs in Long 


mont ind veteran of World 


War I 


Surviving are his widow 
son Clark Longmont a 
Thomas R., Wheat 


Mrs 


was i 


Lois; a 
brother 
Ridge, Colo., and 
i sister Grace Elwell, Beverly 


Hills, Cal 


STAFF yr tre 


USDA Announces 
Offer to Barter 
For Indian Wheat 


WASHINGTON The U.S 
ment of Agriculture 
that offers from U.S 
received and « 
ind 


Depart 
announced 
will be 
mangan 
inese produced 
about 450 


has 

firms 
msidered for 
ferromang 
exchange for 


ese ore 


in India in 


000 metric tons of Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat to be exported to 
India 

hese offers are for the purpose of 
nplementing the barter agreement 
between the governments of the U.S 
ind India signed on March 3, 1959 

T receive consideration offers 


must be 
in the 
sion on or 
Jan. 4, 1960 
acceptance 
1960 

Full details 


ffers will be « 


postmarked 
Barter 


or time-stamped 
ind Stockpiling . Divi 
before midnight E.S.T 
ind must be firm for 
by CCC until Jan. 30 
n which 
onsidered may be ob 
tained by writing the Director, Bar 
te ind Stockpiling Di Com 
Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 


Washington 


ind the terms « 


sion 
modity 
partment of A 
5 DC 


riculture 


eres s ‘© STARS ‘ re 


Recommend Varieties 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Two new vari 
eties of wheat have been recommend 
ed for use in Missouri by the agr 
cultural experiment station at the 
University of Missouri 

At the same time, two varieties of 
seed, Vigo and Clarkan, have been 
dropped from the recommended list 


According to Dr. | L. Pinnell 


chairman of the field crops depart- 
ment, the newly recommended vari 
eties are Monon, a soft wheat, and 
Wichita, a hard wheat 

Monon is resistant to leaf rust and 
Hessian fly, Dr. Pinnell said, and cer- 
tified seed for reneral use will be 
ivailable after the 1960 harvest. The 
Wichita variety gained in popularity 
because of its earlines high test 
weight and high yield but is suscept 
ible to Hessian fly and wheat rust 
ind has rather weak straw, he said 
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Bakery Flour Sales Slower 
Following Hard Wheat Buying; 
Directions Reported Holding Up 


SNOLLOWING the recent wave of 
|: hard wheat flour buying, the mar- 
ket again slid back into the sales 
doldrums of previous weeks. How- 


ever, the buying flurry of the previ- 


ous week persisted into the early 
part of the week with some inde- 
pendents following the move of the 
chain bakers in covering needs for 
one to three months, although they 
did not cover as extensively as the 
chains 

Directions on hard wheat flour 
were reported improved and family 
flour also good with many ordering 
for arrival just after the turn of the 
year. Some mills have announced 


shipping allowances to encourage 

faster movement by distributors 
Aside from a fairly good flurry of 

bookings reported at Buffalo, spring 


wheat flour sales continued at a sea 
sonally slow pace. The soft wheat 
flour markets were also relatively 
inactive 

From the export standpoint, sales 
were relatively light but mills con- 
tinued active grinding on the strength 
of recent orders 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 73% of capacity 
compared with 50% in the South 
west and approximately 25% in the 
central states 

Production by mills in the US 
for the week ending Dec. 20 amount 


ed to 77.3% of capacity compared with 


T7.3° the previous week and 75‘ 
for the comparable week of last year 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Sale of Springs 
Light, Directions Fair 


Spring wheat bakery flour activity 
continued to follow the slow sea 
sonal pattern. Directions were re 
ported holding up very well for this 


time of the year, but sales were prac 
tically at a standstill 
Sales amounted to 73° of capacity 


for the five-day week, compared with 


91° the preceding week and 74% 
for the camparable week of last year 
Family flour sales also continued 
nm the quiet side with directions 
lowing down. It is hoped that an 
llowance on directions recently an 

inced will encourage’ additional 
lour movement 

Production by mills at Minneapo 
lis last week amounted to 91% of 
capacity compared with 99° the pre 

week and 58 for the com- 
parable week of last year. Produc 
t DY mills ol the Northwest 
imounted to 120 of capacity com- 
with 107 the previous week 

1 11 vear ago 

Quotations Dec. 18, 100-Ib earlots, 
Min pol Spring standard patent 
$9.27 .37, short patent $5.37@5.47 
h iten $5.67 5.77, clears $4.95 

».05, whole wheat $5.2705.37, na 
tior y advertised brands of family 
{1 S7 i) 


Southwest Sales Slip 
After Buying Wave 


Flour sales for hard winter wheat 
mills slipped into the doldrums last 
week again following the spurt of 


with bakers 
Sales for the amounted to 
of five-day capacity, com 


ith 227 the previous 


business 
week 
ibout SO 


pared w week 


and 20% a 
government 


year ago. Export and 
business accounted fo! 


only about 6% of the volume. 
The flurry of bakery flour book- 
ings the previous week tailed over 


into the early part of last week with 
a few independents following the 
lead of the chain bakers in covering 
their needs for 30 to 90 days. How 
ever, many of the independents did 
not go that far ahead. Bakers are 
generally covered into March and 
April. A few say they will need flour 
late in February. The regular p.d.s 
business added to the early-week 
Prices dropped slightly with 
millfeed values increasing to permit 
the cut. 

Directions are coming in at an ac- 
celerated rate. Many bakers delay 
shipments as much as they can to 


sales 


permit lowest possible inventories at 
year-end for tax purposes. But these 
delayed cars have been offset by 
some stepped-up schedules to take 
care of unexpectedly good pre-holi- 
day bakery business. Family flow 


directions are also good, with many 


now ordering for arrival right after 
Jan. 1. Shipping allowances by some 
of the mills are helping stimulate 


directions by jobbers and wholesalers 
have been limited 
Mills are hoping that the U.S. will 
get the United Nations relief flow 
award which is expected this week 
Other countries are bidding for it 
Some flour has been sold for ship- 
through the Gulf to the Middle 
Fear that the dock strike will 
after Christmas has caused 
caution in buying flour for shipment 
through the ports. Clears demand is 
generally slow and prices are down 
about 5¢ from a week earlier. Offer- 
ings are not particularly heavy 
mills holding back, 
are hard to move 

\t Hutchinson volume of flour 
bookings was quite small. A few in- 
dependent bakers entered the mar- 
ket on the heels of the week-ago 
and extended contracts 30 to 
60 days but otherwise quiet prevailed 
Some export interest was manifest 
but price views were too far apart 
No interest was evidenced by the 
family trade. Directions slowed and 


Export sales 


ment 
East 
recur 


be- 


cause are but 


clears 


surge 


——— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











operations were down to 100% with 
the outlook for a 3-day holiday week 
ahead. 


Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
32, compared with 208% the pre- 
ceding week and 32% a year ago 


Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to fair. Prices were unchanged 

Quotations Dec. 18, Kansas City 
Hard winter wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $5.10@5.20, standard patent $5%@ 
5.10, straight $4.954 5.05; established 
brands of family flour $6.15@7.20, 
sacked, with the high end of the 
range representing delivered price of 
nationally advertised brands; first 
clears of 11 to 14% protein $3.704 
3.80, clears of 1° ash and higher 
$3.40 3.65. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Slow 


The usual pre-holiday quiet in soft 
flour activity developed in the St 
Louis market last week and new 
bookings were limited to a few 
of small size, hardly equal to 15% 
of capacity. Indications are that the 
same sluggish trend in sales will con- 


lots 


tinue through to year-end and pos- 
sibly beyond 
With interest in booking at a low 
(1 MARKETS, page 28 





Semolina Sales Decline Seasonally; 


Macaroni Plants Curtail Production 


EMOLINA buyer interest and 
shipping directions continued to 
follow the seasonal pattern for 


the seven-day period ending Dec. 21 
Price-adjustment break of 5¢, drop- 


slow 


ping semolina to $6.30 bulk, Minne- 
apolis, sparked no market activity 
and did not encourage any takers 


among macaroni manufacturers 

Macaroni manufacturers _histori- 
cally cut back on production during 
this season of the year. At least one 
Minneapolis plant is shut down for 
the holidays. In Pittsburgh most, if 
not all, macaroni manufacturers are 
closed for the traditional two-week 
holiday period 

Durum receipts for the period of 
Dec. 11-18 dropped off to 110 cars 
as compared with 215 the previous 
week 

Product'on by durum mills for last 


amounted to 103% of five-day 
milling capacity compared with 96° 
the previous week and 106% for the 
comparable week of last vear 


week 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Dec. 18 were: 

Choice No. | amber or better $2.43@2.46 

Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.42@2.45 

Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.41@2.44 

Medium No. | durum or better 2.37@2.42 

Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.36@2.4! 

Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.34@2.40 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 

The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based o 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wily % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 13-20 77,500 182,04! 03 

Previous week 177,500 *169,833 96 

Year ago 56 500 165.179 06 

Crop year 

production 

July |-Dec. 20, 1959 4,545 883 

July '-Dec. 21 958 4.551.442 
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Millfeed Markets 
Develop Strength 
As Supplies Tighten 
L igew millfeed markets 
iciive throughout 


country in the seven-day 
ing Dec. 21, with prices 
plies tight and demand 
in the central, midwest 
western areas 

Although demand lagged in the 
eastern section, supplies were fairly 
tight and prices advanced modestly 
in sympathy with the more 
market farther west 

Factors contributing to the market 
strength were concern over possible 
renewal of the dock strike later this 
month and curtailed mil) operations 
in the holiday weeks ahead 

Mills in the Northwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 
the combined flour milling capacities 


continued 
the 
period end- 
strong, sup- 
quite active 
and south- 


most of 


aggres- 


sive 


Southwest 


75% of 


of those areas, reported production 
of 54,520 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com 
pares with an output of 55,696 tois 


in the previous week and 54,975 tons 
in the corresponding week of a yeu! 
ago, 

Minneapolis: The local milifeed 
market was quite aggressive through- 
out the period, particularly the latter 


part of the week. The price pattern 
was strong but the trading was not 
too heavy with the supply situation 
rather tight. Commercial feed mix 


ers were reported in the market buy 
ing what was available 

Prices advanced $2@3 for the peri 
od as mpared with the previous 
week. 

Quotations 
$41, bulk $37; 
bulk $39; sacked red 

Kansas City: Millfeed 
week, 
Several 
the 


Dex 18 


sacked 


Sacked bran 
middlings $43 
dog $44 
prices sky 
advancing $2.25 
to $4.25 ton factors seemed 
to figure into strength. Flour 
mills will go on sharply curtailed op- 


rocketed last 


erating schedules for the Chr’stmas 
week, cutting back production § to 
three days in most cases. There is 


also concern that a renewal of the 
dock strike after Christmas will 
mills from full scale production wher 
the holiday is over. While feed mar 
more than 


keep 


ufacturers do not report 

average business in this area, mls 
ire busier in the Southwest A's 
several big buyers covered their , 
earlier in the week to pretty well 
clean up the market. Thus, each car 
of demand thereafter gave a stro! 
tone to the price level. Demand was 
limited at the end of the woek to 
those who absolutely needed feed 
ind they were buying hand-to-mcuth 


Quotations Dec. 18 Sacked bran 


$38.254 39 (up $2.25), sacked shorts 
$38.254@39 (up $225), bulk bran 
$35.75 @ 36.50 (up $3.75), bulk shorts 
and middlings $38.25% 39 (up $4 25) 
Fort Worth: Gray shorts and md 
dlings were extremely tight for 
mediate shipment last week and de 
mand was good. Offerings of | 
were more plentiful and well a 
sorbed Quotations Dec. 18 yur ps 
Bran $47.50, gray shorts $49, bulk 
bran $45, shorts $47.50: bulk mid 
dlings $47.50, delivered Texas cm 
mon points; $2 higher on bran, $3 
m shorts and $4.50@5 middlings 
compared with the prev ous week 
Chicago: An end can last week 
to the recent see-saw price acticr 
the millfeed market and for the first 
time in well over a month, the t 1 


of the week previous was continues 
with standard 
(Turn to MILLFEED, pas 


middlings showing 
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Mixed Factors Contribute to 
Instability in Wheat Futures Current 


HEAT futures followed an er- mills covered portions of these flour 
Wwe pattern throughout the _ sales, but then at the close, both the 
week as a result of mixed factors December and the May fell back to OUT 
tend'ng towards instability around last week's level. Cash prices 


Closing prices of wheat futures are now based on the Minneapolis A Statistical Service Provided 
‘ ~ = « B ovice 
Dec. 21 were: Chicago December May price, which closed on Dec. 17 


. 
$1.97, May $1.99, July $1.83; Kansas. at $2.13. Average protein of the hard Continuously for Readers of 
City—December $2, May $198; Min- red spring wheat tested at Minne- The Northwestern Miller 




















-apoli yecember $2.15, May $2.12 apolis ek Wi ta an as 
neat lis I ecember § , May $2.1 polis this week was 14.75 ar d last for More than Half a Century 
July $2.07 year during the same week it aver- 
The drastic break in the soybean aged 14.05% 
market at midweek, with prices dip- On Dec. 18, No. 1 dark northern 
ping 9¢, exerted downward pressure spring o1 No 1 northern § spring WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
} ( oy OT : j > oO » > 1? 9 ote . . Flour production principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
n other grains, including wheat wheat, through 12 protein, trade i: scpctuce Wilber Gur enaeiiauen p of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a 
Another bearish factor was the in the cash market at 5¢ over the rv the U.S. expressed percentages 
very light export business recently Minneapolis May; 13 protein 7¢ Dec. 13-20, *Previous Dec. 14-21, Dec. 15-22, Dec. 17-24 
booked Also. on the export side of over: 14° protein 8a Ge over: 15 9s? week 958 9c? 956 
mntein 7 : . . , 19 ~#Northwest 780,730 757,45 810,205 483,239 $25 
the market factors, Brazil indicated protein 10@11¢ over; 16% protein 12 Southwest se? 969 616 626 1516 47s 92 He 1,058 at 
willingness to purchase 37 million @13¢ over; 17% protein 14@ 15¢ over Sut : 540'539 577.456 586 666 409.359 394353 
; : er ee entral and Southeast 607.280 649.308 622,974 4101493 84.198 
bushels of Argentina wheat through the May price hictie Gane 0 351520 525 428 445/194 210 145 250'959 
1960. Many observers had ind'cated The approximate range of cash 
that strained political relations be- wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 18, “ig 3,046,038 = 4,126,274 = 4,001,514 = 2,606,124 = 2,613,545 
rcenteee of tote! U.S. cutoe 1 7 . , 7 
tween the two countries would place is shown in the accompanying table abesaseig' . ” : ; . . 
~1WS ag iti » oe is . aad cia alates Estimated total U.S. production 4,978,056 5,338,000 
the U.S. in a good position to get all together with premiums and discount Qe ss ed total thi wenth 208482 $2'428' 436 
of the Brazilian business factors Reviced 
The US Depat tment of Agricul- No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern . . ‘ Crop year flour production 
; r ta C ; y merate: Jay we r om 
ture crop report was a further fac Spring, 58 Ib. : Sec. 1808. Nadantnn Cll bn Be he oe” ee ee 
tor in the mixed tone of the market Odgirgty | $ .1e% 959 week 958 1957 1956 959 1958 
°o n 4 J + 
is it showed wheat product’on below 2 Proteir @2.18% N west . : i 2 9 8 386 18,081,804 
- % Proteir @?? Southwest 2 8 83 g 36 662,299 35,498,554 
1958 but 11 million bushels over the 4 Seems - dike? 20 , — -Buffa 4 9 86 83 12'892'547 5757 B07 
preliminary USDA report 5% Protein 2.234%4@2.24% ent iS. E 94 ( 97 2 67 5,402,268 14,234,163 
5 16% Protein 2.254 @2.26\%a Pacific Coast 7s 3 00 te } 442,767 10,566,498 
Probably one of the major causes 17% Protein 2.274 @2.28'% 
> ttle arke oO s : . ; Totals 0S 3 ? ? 94,501,267 2,1 2 
of the unsettled market situation wa Test Weight Premium ond Discount Scale 8 8 6 92,138,826 
the report of a breakdown in negoti- Sins cet aeditiin aad: ue Oh i NORTHWEST Year ag 68,800 1,261,072 120 
ations in the threatened longshore Gin cok dhe Oh te OF Meda 4c eh Minneapolis iwe yeers 09 32,00 862,270 Ab 
men’s strike. Failure to reach a de- 2 Ib. lower 5-day week — Flow ’ Ton-yeor average 9% 
cision before the Dec. 27 deadline To arrive div. pt. basis DNS or | NS bpacity outpur = pacity *Revised 
58 ib. 13.5° moisture 2° protein $2.17'% De 3 234 214 5 
would force reduction of flour grind 3% protein $2.19'%. 14% protein $2.21'% >, >34'000 °228'399 4 
, : . ; : 15 rotein $2.23  weabele on an ev week 4,006 28,392 BUFFALO 
against export orders and thus af- > rela 82.27%. o% protein 32.25% Ye 9 231,000 259,312 112 . . 
owe protein 2.2 , 7327 00 —"77 Ja a k ) ‘ 
fect cash wheat demand. The strike - Swo years age ... 237,008 137,703 = sean oan teae 
threat was, presumably, a cause of Cash Prices Stronger Ten-year aver 90 92 De 3-20 522,000 540,539 104 
the slight rise in the futures at the Cash hard winter wheat prices at Revise vrevious week : oe at 44 
: 7 “ r r terior m n Minnesota ; ea 1) 5 i 
end of the period Kansas City were stronger last week > Duluth — & North aes M wowed Two years aq 475 000 409 359 84 
Wheat Receipts Shrink Premiums increased as much as 11s¢ and lowa Five-year average . 9 
ms “ce ‘ c ; ’ en-year average 06 
I on the D cember basis VW her the >-Gay weer Flour 4 . . ’ 
Spring wheat receipts continued to ' ; % ‘ apacity output = pacity 
tT 4 a Miers - bas's switched to the March option Ds . 472 750 566 628 " CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
shrink with only 630 cars inspected ; : ’ % T 4 é,790 64 d 
i } 11-18 premiums were all dropped 2¢. The Pre week 472750 *529'064 07 a ee en sMiehte se 
ine > sate ec - Of ; ‘ a . ac 77, ' . ’ : 4 > a ° 
during the period I whe ; ‘ {hs net gain in cash wheat for the week 494,500 50,893 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
total, 61 cars were Commodity Credit was %é to 2%e bu ve yout g 430,500 345,536 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
as | ) erage 
Corp. grain. Last year during this Are Ten-year everace 84 5-day week Flour % ca 
same week, total receipts were more lhe market was very thin. Receipts Revised apacity output — pacity 
ime CK ot rece r > me > 
t Kansas Cit italed 326 c om- De 3-2 643,750 607,280 94 
than double that, and amounted to “ Kansas ¢ ly totaled 326 cars, con SOUTHWEST Rees week 643.750 *%649.308 an 
1.281 cars A fair amount of hard pared with 263 the previous week Kansas City Year eq 643 75 622974 97 
wheat flour w i id last w el ind ind 753 a year o. but much of the pane ogy — Ms oe aa — wie jes 
) ol as sol is eek an spacit stout saci? @-veer avereae 8 
7 irectl te rocessor y pe F y ’ ; 
spring wheat flour sales improved a at was directly dat. anite De 289,29 29 ween bverage 82 
in ; ' ron ecuntry points or ipplied F us week #266 784 9 evised 
but th’s business failed to ive the wainst “to-arrive’ contracts Cars Y 1g 221 750 255 403 c 
spot market any pep. The demand SS" es = maee Two ye 9 287.500 230.598 » PACIFIC COAST 
in the option market was better as sold on the floor totaled 23. There Five-year average : Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
were several days when only one or gg ts ala ig ° California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
two cars were offered. There were dent Chus a 
: ; “sg ell , : Reoresentative Mills, Outside of Kansas <i ‘ 
reports f larvei o-n ve bookir Ss .- -~ spacity outpu pa y 
: : ite ‘ “- City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
CANADIAN PRICE on Sale pe aos a oe y Uectading Dec. 13.20 Wss.500 351820 7 
nh MEET PHOS Eran Which CoMm- 5-day week Fiour “fe ca Previous week 466.500 *%525.428 113 
ADJUSTMENTS mands a premium over net loan. Pro- spacity output — pacity Yosr an rrr + 445 '194 +4. 
ducers were said to have delivered 2 3-2 ve 750 th — $i wwe veore 1g 315.00 210,165 68 
Prev week 0.75 4 2 evieed 
WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- OTE Wheat to local stations, with 
ures announced by the Canadian P@yment to be made after Jan. 1 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 21 Demand was geod. with much of At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat’ ket. Apparently mills are assured of 
were as follows: To U.K. and other it coming from local mills. All pro was selling Dec. 21 at $2.34'4 @2.35 sufficient supplies and do not want 
European destinations via Canadian tein types were sought delivered Texas .common points to ccme in before tax time 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. Premiums on ordinary held steady Wheat of 13 protein was selling at _— . . , 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and But on wheat with 12 and higher 1 pre! , f 2¢ and wheat of 14 E.. H. Flinchbaugh 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other = protein. values on the low s‘de of protein at premium of 4¢. Demand 
: . : ‘ese ‘ . . ’ " f LOE i pre Alt ) ' Tl . . 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- the range were up 1'2¢ during the wa, fair, Exporters were bidding Starts Grain Firm 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- week , 
‘ ' . $2 2 delivered at the Gulf. Demand IRE re * . 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- Premiums were quoted Dec. 18 2.22'4 deli - a Demar BUFFALO Everett H. Flinch 
. " : 7c wac wood for expo Offer rs we wTT., 7 ormec ‘ ne ' 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and US. is fo'lews: Ordinary 102¢ over the —” ee 7 weicane. —_— baugh has formed a new firm, the 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above phasic March option of $201% bu, ("Creas!n Flinchbaugh Grain Corp., of which he 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 1150 nrotein 3@5¢. 12° protein I Pacific Northwest experienced is president, to handle grain met 
shipped from Canada to destinations 77411¢ 1250% protein 8013¢ over slow holidav market. There were  chandising. Offices of the new com 
designated with bills of lading dated 13% pro‘e'n 9@15¢ cover. 1350% prn- , export sales durir the week pany ire in the Buffalo Terminal 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead tein 914€@17¢ over. 14% protein 10 Offerings of wheat were light out of Filey tors Fuhrmann Blvd 
navigation. On shipments of flonr 419¢ over the country, with free wheat hold- Mr. Flinchbaugh is vice president 
) ; wi } adi ate pe ings limited. Producers apparently of the Connecting Terminal Grain 
from mills with biMs of lading dated Vien euneceieeie vue of cock f 1 py f g r 
on or after opening of navigation, : were ¢ ing the tax problem before Corp. which operated the old Con 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 18 . at eer bef 
reduce rates by the following h : th bh S , On the other hand, there is necting rerminal elevator etore it 
3 s shown i accompan xr tab'e 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu. ' a ae se: ttle demand at terminals. Exporters was leased by the Pennsylvania Rail 
om ‘a ‘ = * No. | Dark and Hard $2.02@2.29 geo ienay i Rentemher tr, Mattele Wes 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- wo 2 Dark and Hard 201@2 29 have covered their previous export road last September to Buffalo T« 
stone areas, 11,¢ bu., Bay Port area No. 3 Dark and Hard |.99@2.27 sales and not pushing for wheat. minal Elevators, Inc., which changed 
- No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.97@2.25 “ilits rr > r Te 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the yy, “ia ° 2:02@2 03, Mills were doing some buying cover-_ the fac ility’s name. Conne ting Ter- 
West.) _ : ser yee: 03 j ecent export flour sales but they minal Grain Corp. has been inopera 
- ed 2.02 e t me 
No. 4 Red 1.99@2.0! re not bidding heavily on the mar- tive since that time 
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Chicago Meeting. In attendance at a meeting of millers and 


bakers held in Chicago Dec 


and John Sherlock, 


14 were C 


secretary-treasurer, 


. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice president, 


the Millers National Federation; 


Howard Lampman, executive director of the Wheat Flour Institute; E. E. 


Kelley, Jr., president, the American Bakers Assn.; 


Dudley E. McFadden, di- 


rector of public relations for ABA, and Howard O. Hunter, president, the 


American Institute of Baking, 


Chicago 


Mr. Mast also attended several recent 


sessions of the 41st annual convention of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


in Chicago. Mr 
Wis 


tion 


Sherlock recently called on mills in Waterloo and Janes 


To Membership. The Ycung Presidents Organization, comprised 


of executives who have risen to 


or ‘thirties,’ 
Milling 


“twenties’ 
Mennel 


still in their 
Mennel, president 
ganization 


personal, business and civic abilities 


presidencies of 
has elected to membership Donald M. 
Cc... 
are designed to assist members in developing and improving their 


sizeable corporations while 


Fostoria, Ohio. Activities of the or- 


Appointment, The appointment of Mrs. Carla S. Williams as ad 


ministrative officer for consumer 


Administration has been announced by 
Wauwatosa 


FDA. Mrs. Williams is a native of 


programming in 


U.S. Food and Drug 
commissioner of 


the 
George P. Larrick, 


Wis 


To W est Indies. Spending the holidays at Montego Bay, British 


West Wayne T. 


bury Co 


Indies, are 
Minneapolis 


Wilson, merchandising manager 
and Mrs, Wilson. 


flours, the Pills 


Meeting. thre Durum Wheat Institute Committee met Dec. 15 in Min 


neapolis. Attending were Committee Chairman W. A, Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A, L. DePasquale, International Milling Co., Minne 
apolis; E. W. Kuhn, Amber Milling Division, St. Paul; C. W. Kutz, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. L. Merry, General Mills, Inc 
Minneapolis; L. S. Swanson, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; R. R. 


Doughboy Industries, Inc., 
Dakota Mill 


director 


Wentzel, 
North 
executive 


ind 
Wheat 


New 
Elevator Co., Grand 


Flour Institute 


Wis.; William Bresden, 
and Howard Lampman, 


Richmond, 
Forks 


Chicago 





USDA Improves 
Crop Reporting 
Techniques 


WASHINGTON Techniques for 


improving agricultural estimates and 
forecasts were devel ped during 1959 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


reports. This work is part of the Crop 


Reporting Board's continuing pro 
of statistical improvement 
Int nation obtained by the new 
echniques was used by the Crop Re 
ting Board f USDA's Agricul 
tural Marketing Service to supple 
nent material furnished by more 
Man half a million volunteer, unpaid 
‘ report These crop reporters 
rs and businessmet filled in 
pue iires that formed the basis 
f e tha 00 reports on some 
LO differ f n products and in 
cluded report n prices paid and 
price t bY tarmers, farm em 
ployment 1 \ e rates ind re 
rig fed W n food stocks 
Steps taken to improve crop and 
price report included 
(1) Agricultural statistician 
worked clos« with Bureau of Cen- 
sus personne! in developing question 
naires and techniques and _ helped 
train crew leaders for the 1959 farm 
census. Each census provides essen 
tial data for improving and revis 
ing agricultural estimates. Experi 
enced USDA technicians are being 


loaned to the census bureau to help 


summar ze results of the farm cen 


sus 
(2) C the 


< projects for 
horticultural specialties survey in 10 


Ope rative 


states and for a special livestock sur- 
'y have been worked out with the 
Bureau of the Census, using joint sur 
veys 
(3) An experimental program for 


data on received by 


ind prices paid by them for 


collecting 
farmers, 


prices 


things they buy, was conducted in 
Ohio. Information was collected by 
personal interviews, some monthly 
ind some quarterly, with about 300 
firms which sell to farmers and 150 


firms which handle products farmers 


sell. Price information obtained by 
this method is being. compared with 
data frcm regular mail surveys, with 
1 v.ow to informing of the accuracy of 
the price rep rts" 


ind 


(4) 


prices rec 


The indexes of pr.ces paid 
‘ived by farmers were re 
vised by USDA. These rev the 
first 1950—— reflect shifts since 
the period 1937-41 in the relative im- 
the many things farmers 


stons 


since 


portance of 
and buy 


se!] 


BREA Ss T e 


e ° 
J. F. Karlik Dies 
MINNEAPOLIS Joon F. Karlik, 
i member of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, died recently of a heart 
ittack while on a business trip to 
Dusseldorf, Germany, for F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co. Mr. Karlik was 38 years 
oft age 
Born in Prague and educated in 
Eurove. Mr. Karlik came to the U.S 
in 1948. Survivors include his wife 
two sons and his mother, 
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USDA Announces PL 480 Purchase 
Authorizations for India, Korea, UAR 


Massachusetts Ave. N.W 


D.C 


sion 2525 


Washington 8 


WASHINGTON 
ment of Agriculture 


The U.S. Depart- 
has announced 


the issuance of purchase authoriza- ereem Warchoss 
2 2 
tions, or amended authorizations, to a é 
Sadia iKorea and the United Arab he authorizations to Korea : re to 
Republic for wheat and wheat flour a | U yen 
The authorizations to India and our, and yellow corn from sup 
Korea, all under Title I of Public Pliers 
Law 480, also include authorizations Authorization No. 24-30 to Korea 
to purchase corn provides for purchase of $6,145,000 
vn worth (about 100,000 metric tons) of 
The amended authorizations to In- t. Grade US. N ae bett 
AD > Vine: "é » M INO. 2 r pe J 
dia are for $47,380,000 worth, or about a en ; oe 
. in bulk, or wheat flour. Only the 
800,000 metric tons, of additional : ere 
: : nae following wheat will be financed: 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- ; 
! ‘ ; (1) hard red spring of the subclasses 
pliers. The increase represents a fur- 
dark northern spring, northern 
ther programming under the agree- , ao hea 0) 
. . wring and red spring ea 2 
ment with India announced Nov. 13 SI I , 
; hard red winter of the subclasses 
Authorization No. 39-32 to Ind‘a, dark hard winter, hard wint and 
is amended, provides for the pur- yellow hard winter; and (3) mixed 
chase of $24,563,000 worth, or about wheat containing not more than 5% 
100,000 additional metric tons, of of the classes of wheat (excluding 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in) qyrum) other than the classes speci- 
bulk, or wheat flour, or a total of fied in (1) and (2) 
$42,999,000 worth, or about 700,000 . . 
pat f ' . , Flour milled from the following 
aa We wheat will not be eligible for financ- 
Only the following wheat will be ing: (1) durum wheat of the sub- 
eligible for financing: (1) hard red classes hard amber durum, amber 


spring of the subc'asses dark north- durum and durum, and (2) red durum 
ern spring, northern spring and red wheat 
spring; (2) é ‘ed winter the , 
pring; hard red inter of the Wheat Pardes 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter, and Authorization No. 24-29 to Korea 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more provides for purchase of $2,853,000 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- worth (about 50,000 metric tons) of 
cluding durum) other than the classes White wheat of the subclasses hard 
specified in (1) and (2) white, soft white, white club and 
. western white, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
Flour milled from the following : 
; better, in bulk, or wheat flour (ex- 
wheat will not be eligible for financ- 
cluding flour milled from red durum 
ing: (1) durum wheat of the sub- 
. . wheat and durum wheat) 
classes hard amber durum, amber fi 
durum and durum and (2) red durum Sales contracts made under th 
wheat foregoing authoriz itions to Korea be- 
Purct ; tween Dec, 23, 1959, and April 30 
‘chases f » 300,000 rn > . . 
— fy a ‘ : Sie 1960, will be eligible for financing 
"eV1IO al y r i 7 
— a usl) - it — fo ndia Delivery will be to importer f.o.b 
have been completes vessel, ports of exportation in the 
Authorization No. 39-33 to India, case of wheat, or f.a.s. vessel, U.S 
is amended, provides for the pur- ports in the case of flour. Shipments 
chase of $22,818,000 worth, or about may be made between Dec. 23, 1959 
100,000 metric tons, of additional and May 31, 1960 
wheat, or a total of $28,522,000 Authorization No. 24-31 to Korea 


worth, or about 500,000 metric tons provides for purchase of $500,000 
of white wheat of the subclasses hard worth (about 10.000 metric tons) of 
white, soft white, white clib and yellow corn. in bulk. Grade US. No. 2 
western white, Grade U.S. No, 2 o1 or better Sales contracts made be- 
better, in bulk, or wheat flour. The tween Dec. 23. 1959. and Feb. 29 
iuthorization excludes flour rnilled 1960 will be eligible for financing 
from red durum and durum wheat Delivery will be to importer f.o.b 

The wheat or flour will | pu vessel, ports of exportation. Ship 
chased by the Indian Supply Mis PL 480, 








ARIZONA GRAIN OFFICERS—Newly elected officers of the Arizona Grain 
& Seed Assn. are shown going over plans for the coming year. They are (left 
to right): Hayden C. Hayden, Hayden Flour Mills, president; Glenn E. Quick, 
Quick Feed & Seed Co., vice president, and Willis F. Nielson, F. P. Nielson 
& Sons, secretary-treasurer. 
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s families and fflends break bread together 
in the Moliday 


* 


radition... 





We ee «of The Kansas Milling Company 


Wish you and those you hold dear 
| 


} 


¥ 
NZ, 


An old fashioned Merry Christmas and 


Peace and Prosperity in the New Year. 


Y, 

\/ 
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\Y WICHITA 
NZ The Kansas Milling Company | mounorice 
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HO is farthest from market? 
Wi: think it is the man who has 
nothing to sell 

A wheat farmer is in this fix when 
veather destroys the crop, but it is 
no less a catastrophe when his crop 
is of unsatisfactory quality, or is dam- 
aged or contaminated. He is near this 


unhappy state when rust, smut, hes- 
in fly, mosaic virus, root rot or 
winterkilling take their toll, as they 
do. Distance in miles determines only 
the length of the haul involved—-not 
vhether a market was found 


Research on farm problems has had 
found effect on all of these mat- 

We are fortunate,” said E. L 
Peterson, assistant secretary of agri- 
recently, “to have seen in our 
research in the 


i pre 
pl 


ler 


culture 


n lifetime how basic 





physical sciences has given man new 
power to manage molecules and new 
in ht even into the nucleus of the 
itom. We are now in the golden era 
at 





Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 


0 Cwts 
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Who Is Farthest from the Market? 


An Agronomist Suggests to Wheat Growers That It Is 
the Man Who Has Nothing to Sell 


By L. P. REITZ 





_An Agronomist Spe 





The instant a wheat grower selects the variety to grow he has 
placed definite limits on the quality and success of the crop to 





be harvested . . . limits on whether he will rightfully compete 
in the coarse grain or flour milling market. 


There is a popular—but mistaken—idea that when two wheats 
are hybridized it is the same as blending two varieties in a 


mill for grinding. 


Grow a pure product; insist that it be marketed as pure as 
you grow it—or even purer; a recent drill box survey im 
a leading county revealed 19,700 weed seeds in a one-pound 


sample of wheat. 


of the physical sciences. The next 
golden era in science will be in the 
biological sciences. It will come as we 
gain understanding of the cell as the 
unit of life. 

“The findings of this research pro- 
mise to rival in importance anything 
that man has ever done. They will be 
particularly important to agriculture 
If we can better understand and con- 
trol the mechanisms and functions ol 
living cells, we will have vastly in- 
creased ability to breed more produc- 
tive, higher quality crops and _ live- 
stock . to manage forests 
io control or eradicate diseases and 
insect pests . to maintain the 
quality of farm products during pro- 
and marketing . . to find 
for farm-grown raw ma- 

and to improve human 


cessing 
new uses 
terials 
nutrition.” 
The U.S. produces about a billion 
bushels of wheat each year, which is 
worth $2 billion to the farmers and 
as new wealth to the country. Half 
of the milled into flour for 
d° mestic which is baked into 
$5 billion worth of bakery prod- 
ucts plus home-made pastries and 
breads of endless variety. Each of our 


crop is 


use, 





Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















fo insure uniformity e 





ding 


You can’t buy a better flour 





Or receive better service 











It pays to talk to King Midas «& 


erated 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


- Or get a better value 


° Or be in better hands 


then you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














160 million people is provided with an 
average of 120 lb. of wheat flour per 
year. It requires about 55 million 
bushels of seed to the crop 
each year. Some is fed to livestock, a 
little is used industrially, and about 
300 million bushels are exported an- 
nually. 
Wheat Breeding 

Breeding and otherwise discovering 
better varieties of wheat have had 
far-reaching effects on our ability to 


re-Sow 


produce large quantities of this im- 
portant food. 
Introduction of seed during the 


Colonial period of the 17th and 18th 
was important because of 
the diversity of origin of the 
ists and, hence, of the kinds cf wheat 


centuries 


co!lon- 


varieties brought to the new contin- 
ent. Many kinds of wheat were 
brought here with successive immi- 
grations, thus guaranteeing the best 


possible foundation for making varia- 
tions in adaptation apparent and al 
lowing for and variation t 
occur. Introductions of 15,000 wheats 
from all over the world are now pre 


cross .ng 


served in the world collection main 
tained by USDA 

Wheat was taken inland by the 
early settlers, the pioneers in the 
Midwest, the Far West, and the 
Plains. A decided northward swing 
occurred at the turn of the 20th cen 
tury when much of the hard red 
spring and durum wheat area was 
brought into production. This was 


followed by a surge of production ol 


hard red winter wheat in Kansas, 
Nebraska and nearby Plains States 
it the time of World War I and in 
recent years. Simultaneous expansion 
in the Far West has now brought 
the center of wheat production to a 
point midway along the Kansas-Ne 
braska line. Since 1919 the acreage 
of soft red winter wheat has been 
declining in the Eastern States. Hard 
red winter wheat production has 
been greatly expanded especially i: 
the Southwest 

The national average yield of 


Wheat per acre has increased sub 
Stantially in the past 30 years. Al 
though bad weather depressed yields 
years—-as during the dust 
period—and favorable condi 
tions pushed them to unusual highs 

is in recent years—-the long-time 
trend is upward 

In the 1920's yield per harvested 
acre Was about 13 bu.; in the 1940's 
15 bu. Between 1919 and 1952 average 
yields adjusted for weather increased 
by 3.8 bu. in North Dakota and by 
3.3 bu. in Kansas. Contributing to the 
long-time climb in wheat yields have 


some 


bow] 
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BOPP FI IF DPI IS 

EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Reitz is a 
research agronomist with the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md. His address, with the original 


title of “The Farthest from Market,” 
was presented before the 1959 Ne- 
braska Wheat Show at Beatr ce. 


BRB QOrworwvev—wrn" 
been improvements in seed quality 
better adapted varieties; proper 
timely tillage operations; more 


and 


ade 


quate control of diseases, weeds and 
insects; increased use of fertiliz 
and improved management. 

Each successive year from 1953 
1958 has seen higher and higher U.S 
yields of wheat. The estimate f 


1958 was 27 bu. per acre; it is 21 
1959 Higher yields have b 
achieved by a combination of 
able growing conditions, more use of 
fallow and the i I 
of better land for seeding to wheat 
which has been possible under acre 
age allotments. The exceptional yield 
in 1958 due al part to 


aiso In 


havo! 


selection by farn 


was 


minimum of diseases and insects. Pe- 
riods like 1953-58 of sharply increas- 
ing wheat yields have been experi- 
enced in the past; for example, in 
1938-42 

This suggests that a new plateau 
f wheat yields has not necessaril 


( 
been reached; unfavorable crop ye 
1932-37 can again occur. A 
Service scient 


ich as 


ricultural Research 


believe sizeable increases in the acreé 
yield of wheat may result from tech 
nological developments known nm 
or in prospect 

As we all know, production of U.S 
wheat since 1952 has exceeded dis 
appearance. Supplies are at record 
levels; carryover stocks of hard red 
winter are estimated at 72 of the 





Five Divisional 


Officers Named 
By Corn Products 


NEW YORK—The appointment cf 


five vice presidents for the new and 
re-organized Corn Products sales di- 
vision cf Corn Products Co. was an- 
nounced by A. N. McFarlane, pres 


the division 
include Robert W. Bond, vice 
planning; Darrel 
president 


dent of 

They 
president, market 
K. Brickley, vice 
Jenkin J 


sales 


services Jones, vice presi- 


dent, refined and processed oils; John 
M. Krno, vice president, sales pro 
motion and development, and Henry 


M. Mays, vice president feed and by 
pre duct sales 

The Corn Products sales division 
will be responsible for the sales and 


merchandising of all industrial prod- 


ucts, including those previously han- 
dled by the company's Best Foods 
division 

Corn Products’ line of consumer 
products will become the responsi- 


bility of the new Best Foods division 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Beard of Trade Building 


Main MO. 
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total for 1959; stocks of hard red 
spring are moderately large, while 
stocks of soft red winter, white and 
durum wheats are below average 
(See accompanying table.) 

Because we have a lot of hard red 
winter wheat and we will continue 
to have a let in the future, what 
should we do? Obviously, we must 
either sell more, grow less or pile it 
up. Said another way: Our job as 
wheat producers is: (1) To produce 
reasonable quantities for which a 
market can be found; (2) produce 
high quality wheat of a type likely 
to command a premium and insist 


that it be marketed as a high quality 
product: and (3) produce efficic ntty 

he instant a farmer decides upon 
the variety that he will sow, definite 


limits are placed on the quality and 


success of the crop he will harvest 
If a variety suitable only for feed is 
chosen, the produce will rightfully 


market 
Feed 

tnree 

to 


compete in the 
not in the flour-milling 
wheat often brings one-half to 
fourths of a cent per pound 
the farmer than he would 
milling wheat. Quality 
protein and starch in the wheat 
largely responsible for the price ad 
vantage enjoyed by wheat over other 
grains 


coarse-grain 
market 


less 
receive for 
the 


in xd ol 


Control Factors 

In producing high-quality wheat 
tems other than variety that lie with- 
in the farmer's control include tillage 


practices, weed control, soil fertility, 
storage conditions, time of sowi 
ind treatment ot eed to control 
seedborne diseases 

The farmer is not able to control 


the adversities of weather, but he may 
effective 


Ss crop against some ol 


do a remarkably job in 


safeguarding h 


the major hazards. In general, a 
farmer aims for high quality when 
he aims for high yields, because to 
get the latter he must use an adapted 
variety, provide the crop with a fay 
orable balance of nutrients and wa 
ter reduce insects diseases and 
weeds in the crop to a minimum, and 


Wheat: Estimated Corryover 


Class 954 1955S 
Hard red winter 3 649 
Soft red winter 7 ~ 
Hard red spring 88 70 
C r ~ 
White 04 

T 4 

: . 
Te € € tim e 
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provide for prompt harvest and safe 


storage 


In addition to a high yield of grain 


from his acres, the farmer's income 
s affected by the weight per bushel, 
protein content, soundness and puri- 
ty of the grain. Usually the wheat 
farmer's income is determined main- 
y by the volume he grows and test 
weight and moisture of the grain 
marketed. It is an exception when 
other factors make detectable differ- 
ences to him. In his defense, there 
fore, the farmer is usually justified 


in choosing the variety 
the and has the 
weight. When other quality 
sufficiently important to 
the farmer 


that produces 
heaviest test 
factors 


justily 


most 


are 
premium is willing 


change 


prices 


to Varieties 


Certain low-quality varieties made 


nroads on the acreage of good-quali 


ty wheats in the ‘30's and ‘40's be 
cause their high acre yield of high 
test weight grain appealed to farm- 
ers. With the release since 1943 of 
Pawnee, Comanche, Ponca and Bi- 
son, along with the older varieties 
Nebred and Cheyenne, only limited 
ireas exist in Nebraska where high 
vielding varieties having good quality 
ind. test weight cannot be had. The 


brilfiant success in Nebraska of these 
improved varieties is one of the finest 
in modern plant breedin 


stories 

Unfortunately these varieties 
not perfect. Breeders now en 

iged in the development of stronger 
iwed, weather-resisting and 
resisting Three, I 
understand consideration 


are 
are 
st! more 
Varieties 
unde! 
now 


disease- 
are 
for release right 

rhe 
matic 
the wheat plant 
limits 
There 
‘ts hidden in the plant 
plot 
however, a great deal of 
entific knowledge 
that lie behind 


methods 


breeder builds into plants auto 
over development of 
These controls ope 
provided by the 
no particular 


controls 


ite within 
nment are 

breeder's 

The re 


and a 


reenhouse or nursery 
skill 

is fund of se 
packed into the 


tn 


pians 
ind 


breeder's program 


by Cousses, July 1, 1954-59 


956 957 958 959 
bushe 
694 648 614 926 
8 0 6 2 
8 95 2 257 
o 27 2! 
3 42 33 8 
3 909 88 283 
S e: Agricultural Marketing Ser SDA 








do another can ‘ e of protein on soils that are 
learn deficient in nitrogen. Applied late in 
I pplies as we the ar nd the season, it generally increases the 
SCle e ot plant breedin is to che protein content 
ist or the mechanics of aut When il nitrates a w oor at 
biles. A breeder's knowledge begins mod e levels, the usual result is 
Ww tne piant he attempts te n 1¢ pr en 1 down if vield of 
p nd the needs he tries to sup rai ner ‘ When several \ 
ply. The basic procedures range f1 rieties é pared in adjacent plots 
S$} e selection or propagation of the th at ‘ ! st are usually 
‘bes the best” to hybridizin bn era ein content. Fo 
Sp hat are as different as hawk the st part rotein differences 
and sparrows have een than 1 when the 
There is a popular-—but mistaken ya WEEN he same. Recently 
1 } > nist , . } " 
1 that two wheats, when hy : B id Bayles reported 
bi ed, are blended as two varieti . Varieties with equal 
might be xed in a mill for grinding ylela it differ by + to 3°@ in pro 
Si ve igo when a new win ten ntent. 1 © pie, Ina o-yeal 
wheat was released nd se \ x eight stations in 
h priced and scarce i lari Une ! ich yeal the 
} Bie } na 
sO pains to determine the iu om — H frod and Atlas 
ol e new variety. He planted 66 \ ef.4b 128 2 bu. per acre 
< . nondin prote p . 
ture of the parents, half and | . ‘ were 10.10 
and although he had the correct ' tn ) 
ent n his blend, the crop t | W ther thy ‘ ed protein in 
ere the next year was merely [t heat is desirable r economical 
mixture of soft and hard wheat 
questionable market value 7 
l e and rotation practice afl ° 
the yield, protein content and so American Ace 
other constituents of the wheat. | “ c 4 
lv-summer, com] with late in 
mer, seedbed preparation, ge \ superior bread 
res n higher vield of ra . . 
) ° > , 
Sounds hn teatemtal eal enaataden. tains one flour, milled in one 
ch e in test weight of grain and ol the West's very 
decre n the percent of phx : . 
a ey aa finest flour mills. 
p os e corre ‘ 
the unt ot ava ible nitrate ‘- 
the soil at the time of fall seedin American rlours, Inc. 
Nitrogenous fert er W nerease NEWTON, KANSAS 
the vield and may increase tl 
— a _ - 
- x 
Except al Bakery FI re 
yxceptiona aKery OUTS 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
— ae : 2 ,cor 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 4,000 Certs. Daily Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
aaa ee ee 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING C 
.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 






















































































OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 








ot . 
iities are 


For wheats of finer baking qualities, remember to 
call us. We know milling wheats. Our storage fac- 


serve you faithfully. 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


immense. 






Phone Grand 1-7070. We will 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & xc. mor 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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will depend upon the use to which the 
is put and whether premiums 
are paid for higher protein. Higher 
believe, can be bred into 


wheat 


protein, we 


Nebraska wheats 


Timely Harvest 


Timely harvest is important. The 
best yields and test weights are ob- 
tained at the full ripe or slightly pre- 
ripe stage; after three weeks’ stand- 
ing in the field the average yield may 
be one to several bushels per acre 
less and the weight per bushel re- 
duced two to six pounds. However, 
research on wetting the grain which 


{ 


resulted in test weight reductions of 

much as six pounds, revealed no 
in flour yield and baking val- 
correlation with 

grain or with 
treatment Therefore, 
that has been wetted and then 
itisfactorily usually performs 
nuch better than its appearance and 
might Moldy, 


prouted or “sick” very 


change 


and showed no 


ues 
umercial grade of 


ty ol 


Col 


suggest 
wheat is of 
quality, aS a rule 
Si Iwarf soft white selections are 
ng developed for the Pacific North 


est weight 


yest and for other regions. In 1957 
tests in Washington, several of these 
elections, grown on fertilized dry 
land plots that had been summer-fal- 
lowed for two years, yielded more 
than 100 bu. an acre and did not 
lodge. A similar result was obtained 
in tests in 1958 at yield levels above 
90 bu. These yields were 20‘ to 25° 
ibove yields of present commercial 
irieties in the same tests. In addi- 
lion ood quality, high smut resis 
tance, and some resistance to mildew 
nd leaf rust are being bred into 
these new wheats 

Plant breeders in other wheat- 
rrowing regions of the U.S. are in 


corporating the stiff straw and high- 


THE NORTHW 


yield features of the dwarf plants 
into varieties adapted to their areas 


Such varieties will not be availabk 
soon, but if yield performance is high 
and they are acceptable for othe: 


characteristics they may be _ used 
eventually on one-third of the wheat 
acreage of this country. 


One thing that limits the use of 
fertilizer on wheat is the tendency 
of most varieties to “go to straw’ 


and lodge. Research has been meet- 
ing the problem to a degree with new 
stiff-strawed and more fertilizer-tol- 
erant varieties. The Knox, Vermillion 
and Dual types developed in Indiana 
are shorter strawed and stand bette: 
under fertilization. Shortness and 
stiff straw have contributed to the 
high yields and popularity of Pawnee 
and Triumph, hard winter wheats, in 
parts of the Great Plains. 
New durum wheats being 
for possible introduction average 10 
to 14 in. shorter than established va 
rieties. The new semidwarf selections, 


studied 


which are 35% to 50% shorter than 
normal varieties, are the most ferti- 
lizer-tolerant of all. In some Pacific 
Northwest tests they have outpe1 
formed established varieties unde 
normal fertilization practices and 


greatly outstripped them when nitro 
gen fertilizer was added. 

Increasing yields may or may not 
affect the quality of flour produced 
from the grain. Higher yields norma! 
ly mean less protein content-——not a 
problem in pastry wheats. Low pro 
tein—-less then 10% of the wheat ker 
nel—-is preferred for pastries. Higher 
protein is preferred in bread wheats 
The addition of nitrogen fertilizer 
increases protein content in 
cases; phosphorus usually reduces it 

Plant breeders believe that it 
be possible to transfer the good pro 


some 


may 
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tein-making abilities of the Atlas 
wheats of North Carolina to other 
varieties for other regions. Research 
has begun along this line. 

The new turbo milling enables the 
miller, at some added cost, to shift 
the protein in flour to desired levels. 
For example, he can produce a flour 
containing 6% protein and one con- 
taining 20° from the same lot of 
grain. 


Better Moisture Usage 

Better use of available moisture 
will be one of the technological 
velopments affecting wheat produc- 
tion in the future. Approximately 
two thirds of the wheat production 
in the U.S. is in the 17 western states 


de- 


where moisture is a major limiting 
factor. Soil and water conservation 
and management practices such as 
bench terracing, minor leveling of 


terrain, water spreading, tillage prac- 
tices that increase water  insoak 
through use of crop residues and re- 
duction in evaporation will tend to 
stabilize wheat production and _ in- 
crease efficiency of operations, as well 
as increase yields. Further and 
improvements in these practices may 
well be effecting some in 
crease in wheat yields. 


use 
factors 


A high degree of mechanization has 
made possible phenomenal reductions 
in the amount of labor needed to pro 
duce wheat. The most spectacular 
changes in the last 150 have 
occurred since 1920. In that year, 12.9 
hours labor per acre were required, 
in contrast to only 3.9 hours estimated 
for 1955. In certain cases, as little as 
18 man hours are needed to produce 
an acre of wheat. Although American 
farms have steadily grown larger and 
more mechanized, they have not yet 
reached their full potential for ef- 
ficient wheat production 

How can Nebraska 
market ? 


years 


farmers get 


closer to 


the customer wants 
Since 72% of the national 
hard red winter and 
the acreage has been sown to 
in recent years, the 
evident and shows 
poor merchants 


not exactly 


Grow what 
carry- 
ove! Is about 
55° of 
class dis 
crepancy is self 
either that you 
or that your wheat is 
what the consumer wants. Informing 
buyers of the true worth of your 
and more rigorous merchan- 
disin should be worthwhile activi- 
ties. Perhaps a slightly different kind 


should be grown 


are 


wheat, 


of wheat 
9 Grow a 
- 

that it be 
grow it, or 
made a 


pure product and insist 
marketed as 
purer. A 
few years ago in 
best counties showed 
29° of the wheat being sown 
tained weed seeds! Perhaps oat seed 
is worse than wheat, but in Nebraska 
last year (1958) I was shocked to 
learn that only 10% of the seed was 
weed-free. One sample contained 19.- 
700 weed seeds per pound which at 
a sowing rate of 64 Ib. (2 bu.) would 
mean about 1,260,000 weed seeds were 
being sown back on every acre! Who- 
ever this was must be a long way 
from market by now. I have a sample 
of wheat in my office that was graded 
No. 2. One percent of it is junk and 
1% is damaged, cracked, or shrunken 
A 300,000 bu. cargo would contain 
900,000 Ib. material unfit for milling 
Are you growing this kind of wheat? 
If so, you are a long way from mar- 
ket. This sample is about the average 
of U.S. winter wheat exports picked 
up in European markets in 1954-56 


pure as 
drill-box 
one 
that 
con- 


you 
survey 
ol youl 


3 Increase efficiency by 
ave . 

new practices promptly. Farm re- 
comes in here for major em- 
phasis, because it is through all forms 
of f research that the wheat in- 


adopting 
search 


irm 
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dustry has reached its high rate of 
efficiency. The Nebraska Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station, nearby state 
experiment stations, and USDA have 


contributed much and will continue 
to contribute in the years ahead. FEf- 
ficient wheat growers are the ones 
who make money. 
Provinces Accept 
’ 

Government’s Plan 
For Crop Relief 

WINNIPEG—A part from some 


modifications provincially, Canada’s 
three prairie provinces have accepted 
the federal government's plan for 
assisting farmers with crops lying un- 
threshed under the snow. The plan 
provides for a maximum payment of 
$3 an acre up to 200 with a 
limit of $600. Each province will share 
the cost on a 50-50 basis with the fed- 


acres, 


eral government. Aid will go only to 
those who have harvested less than 
50° of their seeded acreage. Pay- 


ments will also be governed by aver- 
age yields on the percentage of grain 
harvested 

Provision is also made for growers 
Among those in- 


sugar beets, 


of specialized crops 
cluded 
rapeseed, vegetables and sunflowers 


are potatoes, 
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° e 

Wheat Supplies Climb 

WINNIPEG Farmers’ deliveries 
to country elevators in prairie posi- 
tions rose to the highest level of the 
1959-60 crop year, or 12,300,000 bu 
and visible wheat supplies climbed to 
372,400,000 bu. in store or in transit 
at the business Dec. 9. A 
year ago visible wheat stood at 370,- 


close of 


900,000 bu., according to the statis- 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Commercial disappearance con- 


tinued in good volume during the 
same week, with overseas clearances 
totalling 7,800,000 bu. and Canadian 


domestic steady at 2,000,000 
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To our many good friends in the 
Pr Te or baking industry, we wish a most 
: — happy holiday season +99 +%~ 
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Additive Amendment Discussed 
At Conference in Washington 


Various aspects 


amendment to 


WASHINGTON 
of the additive 
the food and drug law were discussed 
Drug Acministration 
officials at a recent conference here. 

The was the FDA-Food 
Law Institute conference, which dealt 
with some of the legal aspects of the 


food 
by Food and 


occasion 


law 
Officials pointed out for one thing 


that “industry should get food addi- 
tive problems resolved” before the 
effective date of the food additive 
amendment regulations in March. 
They also noted that a list of trace 
minerals generally recognized as safe 
ind thus exempt from food additive 
provisions will be issued soon. 
Advice that industry try to get its 


food additive problems resolved by 
next March was given by J. K. Kirk, 
assistant to the commissioner of FDA 
March 5, 1960 is the effective date of 
the food additives amendment to the 
food and drug law 
“The March 5, 1960 
approaching,” said Mr 
certainly is an important 


deadline is fast 
Kirk. ‘This 
date. As 


you know, the law does carry a pro- 
vision designed to deal with hardship 
cases, authorizing extension of the 
effective date up to one year from 


that date, provided such an extension 


will present no hazard to the health 
of the consuming public 
“To me, however, it would seem 


extremely difficult to conclude that 
a product or class of products would 


meet this condition if there is no in- 


formation available about the toxicity 
of the items in question. Then, too 
even if an exemption is granted, I 
understand that this is subject to the 
filing of objection by anyone who be 
lieves he will be adversely affected 
by the exemption. 

“Thus, it seems that the best ad- 
vice we can give now is not to sit 
back and count on the extension, but 
that you get your food additive prob- 
lems resolved—or at least on the way 
to resolution—before next March.” 


Trace Mineral List 
Mr. Kirk, as part of his talk on di 
rect additives, also mentioned FDA 
lists of items which are generally 
recognized as safe. In this connection 
he pointed out that FDA is currently 


working on a list of trace minerals 
which are generally recognized as 
safe. This will be published in the 


Federal 


A discussion of 


Register 


certain aspects of 


the food additives amendment, re- 
garding tolerances and testing, was 
part of a talk on “incidental” food 


additives by Winston B. Rankin, as- 
sistant to the FDA commissioner. An 
incidental additive is defined as one 
which does not impart a desired qual- 
ity to the food or serve a functional 
purpose in it but remains as the re- 
sult of the use of a chemical in con- 
nection with some phase of produc 
tion, processing or storage Some ani- 
mal medications are among the 
groups of incidental additives 

“The law specifies in considerable 
detail the procedure whereby a sub- 
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stance not generally recognized as 
safe—that is, a food additive—may 
‘legally become a component of food,” 
Mr. Rankin explained. “Somewhat 
over-simplified, the procedure is to 
determine the toxicity of the sub- 
stance, the amount to be employed 
or to remain in the food, that the 
substance accomplishes its intended 
technical effect, and is otherwise ac- 
ceptable, and then announce by reg- 
ulation the conditions under which it 
may safely be used. 
Legal Requirements 
“Remembering that we are talking 
only about additives, substances not 
generally recognized as safe, it must 
be apparent that the Food and Drug 
Administration has no basis for agree- 
ing to any procedure that will allow 
the use of an additive without com- 
pliance with the requirements of the 
law. If the quantity of the component 
is so small or the conditions of its use 
ire such that it is generally recog- 
nized as safe, then by definition it is 
not an additive and the clearance pro- 
required,” said Mr 


cedures not 


tankin 


are 


“The language of the law and its 
legislative history clearly show that 
the Congress intended all other ma- 
terials to be tested and shown safe 
for their intended use before they are 
used. The fact that a material of un- 
known toxicity is present in minute 
amount is no guarantee of safety. This 
is true because chemicals do not have 
the same toxicities. Ten parts per mil 
lion of added iron or calcium salts 
may be insignificant in the diet but 
this quantity of mercury would have 
real significance. Nor is the chemical 
formula of a substance necessarily a 
reliable toxicity. While 
10 parts per million of urea or of sul- 
fur or of a mixture of the two in the 
diet might have no effect on man 
when sulfur and urea are joined chem- 
ically to produce thiourea, we obtain 
a cancer producer that is not toler- 
ated in food in any concentration. 

“The examples could be multiplied 
and the fact that trained 
pharmacologists can make _ reliable 
judgment about the toxicity of 
the basis of data obtained on 
others, sodium and potassium salts of 
the same acid, for example, do not 
from the significance of the 


guide to its 


many times 


some 


salts on 


detract 
examples cited. 

“It is obvious from these facts that 
the Food and Drug Administration 
cannot establish for a substance of 
unknown toxicity a quantity that is 
regarded as not subject to the food 
additives amendment. And this fact 
is not changed by referring to the 
quantity as ‘de minimis non curat lex,’ 
or as the ‘pharmacological equivalent 
iny other terminology,” 
ncluded 


of zero’ or by 
Mr. Rankin ec 


Testing 
I am not trying to say, by any 
means, that complete lifetime studies 
of each incidental additive are re- 
quired, nor that an analytical method 
is needed for every incidental additive 


that will detect the last few mole- 
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cules of it in food. With sufficient 
toxicity data, our scientists can often 
suggest the precision and sensitivity 
of an analytical method to be em- 
ployed in determining whether resi- 
dues of the additive occur. If you find 
residues by this method, then it is 
obvious that in general the chronic 
toxicity studies would be required. In 
many particularly in dealing 
with packaging materials, it is possi- 
ble to devise procedures that will de- 
termine under exaggerated conditions 
whether migration of packaging com- 
ponents will occur.” 


cases 


Trace mineral compounds offerett 
as nutrients have been studied criti- 
cally, and FDA plans to make sure 
that unsafe levels are not prescribed 
for feeds or foods, said Dr. O. L 
Kline of FDA's division of nutrition 

Comments on trace minerals and 
their exemption from the food addi- 
amendment were included in a 
talk by Dr. Kline on nutritional con- 


tive 


siderations in the use of food addi- 
tives 
“Good Law” 
The food additives amendment is 
still in the “shakedown period,” but 


it represents a practical approach to 
the control of food additives, 
George P. Larrick, cummissioner of 
food and drugs. 


said 


“We have good laws on the statute 
books to regulate the use of chemi- 


cals in food products,” Mr. Larrick 
told the conference. ‘The pesticide 
chemicals amendment of 1954 and the 
food additives amendment of 1958 
represent practical approaches to the 
control of food additives and ap- 
proaches that scientists throughout 


the world regard as models in food 
legislation. 

“The first amendment is operating 
smoothly. We have well 


over 2,000 tolerances setting the safe 


established 


levels for over 100 pesticide chemicals 
that may remain on various food 
crops. The enforcement of these toler- 
ance levels is fairly well under way 
We are not doing enough checking to 


they met, but our de- 


see that are 1 
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partment has vigorously supported 
our requests for additional funds to 
meet the need here. 

“The food additives amendment is 
still in the shakedown period. Some 
of the problems that loomed large a 
year ago have been resolved or are 
in the process of resolution. There are 
other problems yet to be met, but we 
have received commendable coopera- 
tion from all quarters, and there is ev- 
ery reason to hope that four 
from now we can look back and say 
that the food additives amendment 
was put into effect as smoothly as the 
pesticide chemicals amendment. Of 
course, there will have to be _ in- 
creased enforcement in the food ad- 
ditives field also.” 


years 
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Canadian Wheat Crop 
Estimate Up Sharply 


WINNIPEG Based on 
figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and compiled from returns 
received from 93° of the country 
points in the three prairie provinces 
the North-West Line Elevators Assn 
Dec. 15 estimated Western Canada’s 
1959 wheat crop at 398,120,000 bu 
This compares with 346 million bush- 
's harvested in 1958 

The report that n 
ment has been made of the 
unharvested due to climatic 
tions. 

The Line Elevators’ 
Miunitoba’s wheat crop at 51 880.000 
bu.; Saskatchewan's at 236,848 000 
ivrd Alberta’s at 109,392,000 bu 

The prairie oat placed at 
248,503,000 bu., barley at 216,356,000 
ry it 6 589,000 and flax at 20,670 
000 bu 
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Purina Sales, Profits 
Set Record; 5-Million 
Ton Mark Passed 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—For the second 
straight year, Ralston Purina Co. has 
surpassed all previous records, both 
in volume of sales and profits, accord- 
ing to the firm's 1959 annual report. 
The report covers the fiscal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1959 

Net sales increased more than $37 
million, jumping from $493,527,453 
in 1958 to $530,571,672 this year. Net 
earnings rose from $17,468,759 last 
year to $17,784,368 in 1959. 

“Through the combined efforts of 
our Chow, Ralston and International 
divisions, our company manufactured 
and sold 5,034,661 tons of feed, mak- 
ing this the first year in our com- 
pany’s history that the 5 million ton 
mark has been passed,’’ Donald Dan- 
ferth, chairman of the board, points 
out in his stockholders’ letter. ‘““This 
represents a substantial increase in 
our Chow tonnage when you consid- 
er that we manufactured and sold 
only 3,837,327 tons four years 

Mr. Danforth went on: 

“Contributing to the attainment of 
the 5 million ton milestone were the 
ever-expanding sales of Purina Dog 
Chow, now the number one brand in 
sales among all dog foods, canned or 
dry, and a 67% increase in Chow 
sales by our International division 

“Our sanitation-farm supply divi- 
sion moved ahead with another sub- 
stantial increase in over the 
previous year. 

“Our Ralston division reached a 
new high in sales and profits during 
the year and seems poised for an up- 
surge in growth, which makes it one 
of the fastest-growing divisions of 
our company 

“Our soybean division continues to 
expand, so that we are now the sec- 
ond largest processor of vegetable 
oilseeds in America 

“Our grain merchandising division 
established a new volume record. . . 


ago 


sales 


“In Canada, Ralston Purina Co., 
Litd., continued its growth and ex- 
pansion, keeping pace with the in- 


creasing population north of the bor- 


der and their increasing food-feed 
needs , 
“Scuth of the border, our inter- 
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national division has had fine growth 
in all phases of its operation, and con- 
struction is underway on another 
feed plant at Monterrey, Mexico.” 
Here are the indiv dual 
Visions given in the annual report 
Ralston 


ther | 


reports on 


has been 
for our rapidly 
division, as we 
high in both volume 


Divis'on—This 
inner year 
Ralston 
new 


growing 
reached a 
and profits 

Grain Merchandising—“Our Check- 
erboard Grain Co. continues to grow 
and is a profitable division of our 
company. It serves Purina buyers at 
all branch plants by keeping them in 
touch with the movement and 
the value of grains and other com- 
modities. The Chicago office, dealing 
primarily in futures trading, set new 
volume and profit records during the 
year as another important contribu- 
tion to company profits 


close 


Soybean Division — “In keeping 


with Purina’s growth-minded spirit 


this division of our company has 


moved ahead rapidly during the year 
in expanding 


its manutacturing capa 
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city of high-quality soybean meal, a 
major feedstuff used in Chow produc- 
tion. With the addition of the four 
new soybean plants purchased durin 
the year, we will total of 
50 million bushels of This 
will produce 1 million tons of soy 
bean meal a year and more than 2 
tank cars of soybean oil per day. We 
are now the 
of vegetable oilseeds in 


process a 


soybeans 


second largest processor 
America 
International Division—“Our com 
pany’s international provid 
ing a much-needed service to expand 
ing agriculture in the Latin Ameri 
can countries, has written a fine rec 


division 


ord during the year. Tonnage growth 
has been rapid—-up 67% over last 
year—-pointing to a sound and prof 
itable future for our business in the 
Latin American countries. 
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Executive to Retire 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Eugene P. Me 
Carthy is retiring as vice president 
of the Jersey Bread Co. as of Dec. 26 
it was announced by John T. Me 


Carthy, president 
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U.S. Wheat, Flour Exports During 
July-October Exceed 1958 Period tal 


llion 


WASHINGTON—U:S. wheat and 
flour exports during July-October, 
1959, amounted to 137.7 million 
bushels, compared with 134.4 mil- 
lion bushels during the same period 
a year earlier, it has been reported 
by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Wheat exports were higher 
by 2 million bushels and flour by 
1.3 million bushels. 


However, FAS estimates on the 
basis of preliminary figures for Nov- 
ember, 1959, that total July-Novem- 
ber exports will probably be below 
the 167 million bushels exported in 
July-November, 1958 

Wheat exports to the Western 
Hemisphere during July-October, 
1959, were 23.6 million bushels, up 

uit 380 from the same months of 

58. Larger shipments to Brazil ac- 
counted for most of the increase 
(from 10.4 million bushels in 1958 to 
13.9 million in 1959). Exports to 
Africa increased by 6 million bushels 
Shipments to the Canary Islands, 
Egypt and the Union of South Africa 
totaled 5 million bushels, in contrast 
to practically none a year earlier 

Wheat exports to Europe, however, 
in July-October of this year were 
only 32 million bushels, against 42 
million in 1958. West Germany and 
the U.K. each took about 3 million 
bushels less than in the same months 
of 1958. Exports to Asia were about 
i million bushels below the 51 mil- 
lion exported in July-October, 1958 
However, destinations changed some- 
what. Exports to India were smaller 
than last year, while exports to Is 
rael, Pakistan and Formosa were 
omewhat larger 

Shipments to principal countries 
importing more U.S. flour in July- 
October, 1959 were as follows (in 
millions of bushels), with compar- 
ible figures for July-October, 1958, 
in parentheses: Italy, 3.5 (1.8); Le 
banon Ls tor Egypt, 14 (1) 
Shipments to Venezuela, the U.K. and 
the Philippines were smaller than 
last yea! 

Australia’s 1959 wheat harvest, 
now under way, is expected to be 
iround 175 million bushels, compared 
With 215 million harvested a year 


early-season prospects of a record 


crop were not realized, because of 
dryness in South Australia and Vic- 
toria during the planting and early 
row periods. Not only was acre- 
ize much ik than planned, but 

lds will be substantially below av 
erage those two states 
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xtures 


West Germany has a record grain ed 
harvest this year, according to final \inly 
production data. The total grain crop irvest 


surpassed the 1958 outturn by almost 
10%. The outturn was unexpectedly 
large, since the severe drouth was 
expected to reduce spring grains; 
now it appears that all grain crops 
were made before the drouth could eeds 


ms 


The 
eadgrains 


were up 


bumper grain crops, 
ibstantial imports of feed grains are 
order to offset reduc- 
drouth caused in other tjonal manufacturer when it began 
forecasts are for total developing its current line of grain, 


Even 


xpected, 


the increase was in’ feed grains, compared with 2.9 mil- 
wheat, rye, spelt and lion tons in 1958-59 
these grains. The 1959 


yrains was al st z e 
O nevingyiten "1958 ' Fred B. Douglas Dies 
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crop. 

a iaeanee HOPKINS, MINN.—Fred B. Doug- 
las, Minneapolis, died recently in 
Brainerd, Minn., after a heart attack 
Mr. Douglas had been with Super- 
ior Separator Co., Hopkins, for more 
than 20 years. He was one of the 
first salesmen employed by the na- 


of a larger barley 


affect them. nports of 3.2 million metric tons of feed and seed processing equipment 
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‘COJIb 3EMJV’ 
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Says U.S. State Department’s Magazine America about 
Conrad Solomonson of Commander Larabee 















AMéepiuka |, 





H olding a lively family conference, Mr. & Mrs. 

Conrad Solomonson and their four boys admire the issue 
of America in which they appear. Printed in two languages— 
Russian and Polish—the magazine spreads word on life in the 
U.S. to people beyond the “Iron Curtain.” 
Searching for a family to use in telling the 
é 4 story of the city of Minneapolis, the eyes of 
America’s editors fell on Conrad and his 
family. Liked and respected on the 

job and off, Conny has worked 31 

of his 48 years for Commander Larabee 
and is maintenance superintendent 

of our Minneapolis flour mill. 

As a milling employee, he follows 

his father, Edward, 82, who 

came to this country from Sweden 

at the age of 3. His father 

helped build our Nokomis mill 

in 1914, and worked later for 
Commander Larabee itself 

in maintenance and in serving 

the city trade. ‘‘Conrad,”’ says 

America, *‘is typical of the 

residents of the City of Water, 

which in its largest single 

ethnic group, includes Swedes, 
Norwegians, Finns, Danes 


From left are Conrad, Bruce, Mrs. Solomonson, Franklin (seated ), Earl and Daryl. and Icelanders... ”’ 

















4 | «|. The oldest Solomonson son 


has worked a great deal for a 17-year- 
old... He puts aside money for college. 
He owns a 1952 Chevrolet automobile 
and a fourteen-foot runabout with a 30 
horsepower motor,” 


5 **... Entertainment for Solomonsons includes the Minnesota 
State fair, an occasional trip to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
orchestra, the Shrine circus, rarely the movies and often sporting 
events... Mrs. Solomonson also takes her children—and sometimes 
the neighborhood youngsters—on tours of manufacturing plants 
and civic buildings. ‘I call them educational tours,’ she said.” 
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Carryover of Wheat etn tei St te Denke Be Tseger Sales Rise 
INCINNATI--Sales of the Ki 


Sharply Above 1958 rota = at ans te ( ( I the 12th four-week catia 





flour in terms of wheat from the fou N Rel - 

WINNIPEG Supplies of wheat exporters during the August-Septen 8.639 been < ‘ ; ? ~— yp ndingeren 
remaining on or about Nov. 1 in the ber period of the current C 12,297,538 for the correspondin 
four major wheat exporting coun- crop year amounted to 210,500,00 f < period a year ago. Cumu- 
tries for export and carryover at the bu rv some 4 below ist yea! es for the first 12 periods 
end of their respective crop years comparative total f 219,600,000 bu ot myo taled $1,725,580,876, a 6 
umounted to 2,493,900,000 bu., ex- Exports from Canad nd Austra I er sales of $1.624,704,723 
ceeding by 2‘ last year’s correspond- were at higher levels thar ist veE I 12 periods in 1958 
ing total of 2,433,600,000 bu. These while those from the U.S. and A number of Kroger stores 
estimates are shown in the monthly gentina were lowe the eview ' eration during the period was 
Wheat Review released by the sta stated l 








G “One of the Solomonson family 2 **.. . Religion is an in- © ** .. Mother Solomonson believes 


projects is the house in which they tegral part of the Solomonson that a boy's life cannot be complete 
live .. . Conrad literally raised the plan. They walk every Sunday without mus Bruce, Daryl and Earl 
roof, adding two more bedrooms and seven blocks—to Our Re- all learned piano. Bruce played cornet 
now is building a family room and deemer Lutheran church. The in the junior high band three years 
doing some remodeling, including boys go to services, Sunday Daryl plays the clarinet in the school 
oak paneling in the living room.” School, confirmation class and band and Ear! plays violin and banjo.” 


Junior League.”’ 












“And thus you have the Solomonson family,” concludes the article, 
“a family that relatively few people in their own home town ever have 
met. It’s a family probably best described by a long-time friend, 
Judge Thomas Tallakson of the Juvenile Division, Hennepin County 
District Court: 
i$ ‘Their whole life is built around the family, the home, the cottage. 
Everything is planned for expansion as the boys grow. 










‘They are the salt of the earth. If children could choose what family 
they would like to be born into... they couldn't pick a better one 
than the Solomonsons.’ ”’ 













We are proud of the Solomonsons, too, especially since Conrad is 
one of the many, many fine folks who help make Commander Larabee 
better to buy from, 
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Freight Rate 
Debate Highlights 


Canadian Hearings 


OTTAWA Hearings of the Roy il 
Commission on Transportation opened 
here Dex 1 and debate on freight 
rates under the Crow's Nest Pass 


Agreement have dominated every ses 
sion since then 
he railways struck out in the ini 
tial sessions tor a chanve in rates o1 
subsidies to con pensate for alleged 
losses under the Crow's Nest rates 
The Canadian Pacifi requested a re 
duction in corporation income tax 
equivalent | i 100 increase in 
rates, while tl Canadian National 
requests a pal mentary grant equal 
to an increa of 125 of the Crow's 
Nest rates 
In addition, the railways want grain 
freight rate irbitrated by the Board 
Transport C ! sioners. Unde 
the Crow Nest Pass Agreement, the 
rate cover western grain and grain 
products moving for export, and are 
estat wed t ct « pear iment 
Th way ked for an in 
ter ! rt o fre its under the 
Crow N Acreement, but this re 
quest down unanimously 
by tl ! MIA. Mr ph rson 
R tin hair in, said We 
ha t d f reporting bit by bit 
At th inn iwvers for the 
thre mi ! Vines three wheat 
pools, United G n Growers and the 
Briti ( mi imber industry re 
quested the con ion to order the 
t . t on tl r books on costs 
T id p n | operations 
na not yust tl ippivin to export 
rain and flour \ dec on on. this 
request has vet to be handed down by 
the ‘ y 
Durin 1 per | 1 cross-examina 
of CPR representative, counsel 
th Cunad n ‘rucking A n Inc 
su ested the tede overnment pay 
ibsid lirectly to prairie grain pro 
lucers to cover the cost of shippin 
their rain to eaboard outlets and 
Churchill. Mar o that farmers could 
ik their own choice between the 


nent 
the battle 
& \\ N ! rate ha not 


that it will 








Help Fight TB 


Cane 


1959: CHRISTMAS — GREETINGS: 1959 


Use Christmas Seals 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
M actur s of 
CORN FLOUR CORN MEAI 
CORN SPECIALTIES 























Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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KOREAN VISITORS—Four Korean educators are shown examining samples 
of durum wheat during a tour of International Milling Co.’s durum mill in 
St. Paul, conducted by E. W. Foster (right), manager. The Korean educators 
are (left to right): Choong Jo Lee, Song Woo Lee, Chong Moo Kim and 
Kyung Won Pak. They are members of a party of Korean technical school 
principals who are presently observing education and industry in the U.S. 
under the International Cooperation Administration program. 





Supply Firm Adds Two 

GAINESVILLE, GA Henry W 
Newton and Doyle H. Bond, both of 
Athens, have joined the staff of H 
Steele, Inc., mill machinery and bulk 
truck supply firm here. 

Mr. Bond, 
feed mill in 


who operated his own 
north Florida before 


accepting his new position, will serve 
a northeast Georgia territory in the 
mill supplies division of the company 

Mr. Newton, who will be sales man- 
ager, was associated with S. Howes 
Co. before joining Steele. For the last 
20 years, he had worked in the mill 
machinery business in Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Tennessee. 








Gladiola 


and 
Red Elefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


| 
| 
| SHERMAN, TEXAS 
| 





Staley Manufacturing 
Reports Sales Up, 
Net Profit Lower 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. has reported a net 
profit of $5,712,982 for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, compared with $5,- 
881,267 for the previous year. 

Staley’s acquired the UBS Chemical 
Co. of Cambridge, Mass., on June 30, 
and the report figures are on a con- 
solidated basis, with year-ago figures 
adjusted for comparison. 

Net sales for the fiscal year reached 
a new high of $168,704 309 in compari- 
son with net sales of $161,468,002 for 
the preceding year. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock for the year were $2.74 com- 
paired with $2.91 in the previous year 

Sales of formula feeds again showed 
an increase, company officials noted. 

In an annual letter to stockholders 
and employees, A. E. Staley, Jr., board 
chairman, and E. K. Scheiter, presi- 
dent, reported increased expenditures 
and a decline in soybean processing 
margins during the year were offset 
by continued good results in the com- 
pany’s corn division and added gains 
during the year in grocery products 

Total demand for soybean products 
was at a high level, with an unpre- 
cedented demand for soybean meal 
but an imbalance in lower demand 
for soybean oil and an excess pro- 
cessing capacity in the industry at 
large resulted in lower margins than 
a year ago. The company reported a 
reasonable contribution to its aggre- 
gate profits from soybean division op- 
erations for the first time in several 
years last year. 

The Staley research expansion pro 
gram reached its projected level dur- 
ing the year, which is expected to be 
maintained for the immediate future, 
with a research budget almost four 
times the level of research expendi- 
tures prior to start of the expansion 
program in 1956 

Under the construction program 
a solvent extraction corn oil plant 
a new 7,500 kw turbine, two planta 
for development and commercial pro- 
duction of polymers and a plant for 
production of ‘“Sweetone’” molasses 
feed concentrate were completed and 
put into operation. 
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Merger Talks With 


Centennial Canceled 


SEATTLE, WASH. Merger ne- 


gotiations between Centennial Mills, 
Inc., and United Pacific Corp., have 
been canceled, officers of both com- 


panies report. 

A Centennial statement said a pro- 
posal from another firm was before 
the Centennial board but did not 
forecast what action might be taken 
on it. 

The two statements followed an all 
day meeting of the Centennial board 
of directors. 

Ben B. Ehrlichman, board chair- 
man of United Pacific, said that com- 
pany’s merger negotiations with Cen- 
tennial have been “called off because 
of lack of unanimity on the part of 
Centennial’s board.” 

Moritz Milburn, president of Cen- 


tennial Mills, said merger negotia- 
tions with United Pacific had been 
“terminated.” He said, “A tentative 


proposal was personally placed before 
the Centennial board by the presi- 
dent of another concern and _ the 
board was advised by him that the 
proposition would be held open for 
acceptance until June 30, 1960.” 

Mr. Milburn said he is not author- 


ized to identify the firm, said to be 
from the Midwest, which made the 
“tentative proposal.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian, U.S. Costs 
Of Seaway ‘Unequal’ 


WINNIPEG—At a meeting of the 
Manitoba Farmers Union held here 
recently, James Gray, secretary, told 
the group that Canada is “feeding”’ 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
U.S. is “milking” it. He said that per 
capita the seaway is $10.50 
in Canada and only 50¢ in the U.S 
A 5®°s¢ saving on a bushel of grain 
is offered Canadian farmers but with 
other charges, stated Mr. Gray, they 
would be fortunate to save 2¢. Ameri- 
17¢ bu. by shipping 


cost oft 


can farmers save 
via the seaway 

The MFU supported 
the Hudson Bay Route Assn. to make 
greater use of shipping facilities out 
of Port Churchill, and approved a 
resolution to press for improved 
transportation, dock 
and harbor facilities 


requests ol 


more storage, 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Source: The Duluth Board of Trade 
Figures in gross bushels rounded to nearest thousand and 000's omitted 


Grain Clearances for the Month of December, 1959 


No. of 
vessels Wheat Corn 
Lake vessels— 
ports 20 5,293 52 


Grain Clearances for the 1959 Navigation Season 


Lake vessels— 


U.S. ports 224 53,075 110 
Canadian ports 37 1,088 5,330 
Ocean vessels— 
Canadian ports 7 69! 
Overseas ports 213 8,336 8,184 
Tota 481 63.129 14316 





Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Nebrask 











Oats Barley Rye Flax beans ota 
940 60 6,345 
4,392 3,170 200 2,408 63,986 
365 2.446 107 2.818 2,154 
294 635 113 227 96 
29,084 21,969 247 4,175 279 2,275 
34,135 28,219 668 9,628 79 150,376 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that for more t eighty vears 


has stood at the very top of tl 


fine quality tist 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Rise in Feedstuffs Disappearance 
Helped by Big Increase in Exports 


WASHINGTON—With sharpiy in- 
creased exports and rising domestic 


usage, dsappearance of commercial 
feedstuffs totaled almost 2 million 
tons in October, or nearly 100,000 
tons more than the same month a 
year ago, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports 

At the same time, most feedstuffs 
prices continued to advance in No- 
vember 

Total feedstuffs exports hit 115,- 


000 tons in October, a sharp rise from 


11.400 tons of October, 1958 

The record high of almost 1.9 mil- 
lion tons of domestic disappearance 
of feedstuffs was about 23,000 tons 


more than the previous record a year 
earlier 

Domestic consumption of 1.1 mil- 
lion tons and exports of almost 109,- 
090 tons of oilseed meals accounted 
for a large part of total October 
feedstuffs disappearance 


Millfeeds 


October of 435,000 
millfeeds was little 
different from a year earlier. How- 
ever, a slight increase in domestic 
usage was partly offset by a decrease 
in exports. Output of other grain by- 
product feeds was slightly larger ex- 
cept for a decline in distillers’ 
grain production 


Preduction in 
tons of wheat 


dried 


Feedstuff prices 
ton on an average during 


advanced $1.75 per 
November 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 











oY scoobionan 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Grain high-protein feeds led the up- 
swing, followed by alfalfa meal, oil- 
seed meals and millfeeds. Animal 
protein feeds, however, continued to 
decline Although most feedstuffs 
were higher than the month before, 
all but oilseed and alfalfa meals still 
were below November a year earlier 


Wheat millfeeds averaged around 
$2.15 per ton higher for bran and 
ruled firm for middlings and shorts 


Prices were 75¢ per ton below a year 
ago for bran and $1.80 lower for mid- 
dlings and shorts 
1959-60 Outlook 

The record feed grain crop of 167 
million tons this year is nearly 10 
million tons larger than in 1958 and 
38 million above the 1953-57 average 
Another favorable growing 
accompanied by high yields per acre 
and larger corn acreage, was respon- 
sible for the bumper feed grain crop 


season 


Use Increases, Too. 
Domestic use and exports of feed 
grains also have increased sharply in 
recent years and a further increase is 


prospect in 1959-60 
Exports reached a new high of 
12.8 million tons in the 1958-59 Oc- 


tober-September feeding year, and 
they are expected to continue near 
this record level in 1959-60. Total util- 
ization and exports, however, 
again expected to fall 
year’s heavy production 
into 1960-61 may be about a 
larger than in 1959-60-—up to 
80 million tons 

Feed grain expected to 
average a little lower in 1959-60 than 
in 1958-59 in view of record 1959 pro 
duction and the declins 
level of 
and grain have de- 
clined in weeks as marketing 
of the big 1959 crops got underway 
Even though the corn support this 
year is available to all producers, the 
big crop this fall to 
drop considerably below the national 
$1.12 bu 


are 
below this 
Carryove1 

fifth 
about 


prices are 


n the general 


livestock prices Prices of 


corn sorghum 


recent 


caused prices 
average rate ol 

While a seasonal rise in corn prices 
is in prospect during winter and 
spring, prices in 1959-60 probably will 


verage a little lower than in 1958-59 
> i grain prices have declined 
ther sharply this fall and are low 
relation to other feed grains. The 
ce in October was 4¢ below the 
1959 support of $1.52 cwt., 6° lower 
a year earlier. Oat prices are 
her this year than last, reflecting 
the short 1959 crop, while barley 
| ‘es have been close to last year's 
vel 


Allied Mills Appoints 
J. W. Jefferson, Jr. 


HICAGO—J. W. Jefferson, Jt 


laced in charge 


has been 1 
t n | 


of soybean 


lases and soybean oil meal sales 


Allied Mills, Ince., 
Guntersville, Ala 


soybean plant 
iwccording to a ré 


( t announcement by Harris Lyon 
issistant general production mana- 
in charge of soybean operations 

I Jefferson has had experience 

he grain business with Missouri 

G nc Union C.ty, Tenn.; Morri 
M ling Co Denton, Texas 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, and 


Mills, St. J 


S( ph Mo 


Our bronds have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
‘ 1 our mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


Extensive experience with top-qualit 
and Oregon milled in the largest th 
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USDA Export Report 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales 
reg stered for export payment by the 
export trade during the week Dec 
2-8 were as follows 

Wheat under the payment-in 


kind program, for the week totaled 


14,758,740 bu.;: cumulative since 
July 1, 1959, 134,403,575 bu. 
Flour under the cash payment 


program, for the week totaled 356,- 
391 ewt. (819,709 bu. wheat-equis 
alent); cumulative since duly 1, 
1959, 12.043.518 ewt. (37,700,080 
bu. wheat equivalent). 

Sales for the corresponding per- 
iod a year ago (Dec, 2-8, 1958) to- 
taled 17,682,002 bu. wheat and 5,- 
700,701 ewt. flour; cumulative (July 
1, 1958-Dec. 8, 1958) 150,468,945 
bu. wheat and 16,730,986 ewt, flour. 


totals 
uuntries whch are 


The foregoing represent 
members 
Wheat Agree 
countries 


the Wheat 


s les wo ¢ 
f the 
ment as well as 


Internationa 
sales to 


“mbers of 





ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Secttle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 









i he Ae 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. | 


Easier Representative 









J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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POLAR 


, 
ing 


of need. 


baker down. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


hoe WS ee es ge * 
<ANSAS CIT 


There is something comfortable about bak- 
BEAR 
top quality of POLAR BEAR is like an 
old friend who is most appreciated in time 


POLAR 


flour. The faithful 


BEAR lets the 


never 
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World Corn Production During 1959 
Could Climb to 7.7 Billion Bushels 


els. This is 660 million above the 
previous record, in 1958-59. Domestic 


WASHINGTON — World corn 
production in 1959 is expected to 


exceed last year’s record outturn requirements for 1959-60 are fore- 
by about 5%, according to prelim- cast at about 3.7 billion bushels, 
inary information available to the about 200 million above 1958-59 re- 


Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. quirements. 
Department of Agriculture, Tenta- 
tive estimates place the world total 
at 7.7 billion bushels, compared 


with 7.3 billion in 1958. 


Increased Exports 
The record corn crop in the Balkan 
countries appears to offer possibili- 
ties for increased exports from that 


An unprecedented crop of 44 bil- area, especially from Yugoslavia and 


lion in the U.S. is the main feature tumania. 

of current production. The U.S. crop Corn production in North Ameri- 
represents 57% of estimated world  ¢a is estimated at 4,075 million bush- 
production. A record outturn is also” els, more than 600 million above the 


reported for Eastern Europe, with previous record in 1958. The Nov. 1 
new highs in both Yugoslav'a and estimate places U.S. production at 
Rumania. These are the leading Eur- 4402 million bushels for all pur- 
opean corn producers. The Soviet Un- poses. This is 16% above the 1958 
ion, in contrast, appears to have a crop and 35% above average. Acre- 
sharp reduction from its all time re- age for harvest was about 11 mil- 





cord corn crop harvested for grain lion acres larger than last year, and 
last year yields of 52.2 bu. an acre were very 
The large U.S. crop this year, com slightly above last year’s record 
hined with a record carryover of old vields 
corn on Oct. 1, increased supplies Mexico's production of 216 million 
o5¢ 4 > q ¢ ] S 
for 1959-60 to over 5.9 billion bush bushels was also a_ record. Both 
acreage and yields were = slightly 
, larger than last year. Production of 
able . ress “RAYBAR “as : : 
Cable Address Y 28.6 million bushels in Canada was 





slightly less than in 1958 because of 
TIDEWATER a minor reduction in acreage and 
. , . > ‘4 vields. 

GR AIN COMPANY The corn crop in Europe is the 
rh peal . largest on record, mainly because of 

Receivers - Shippers . Exporters the unusually large crop in the Balk- 
Export and Domestic Forwarders | #" countries. The harvest in Yugo- 
s'avia is about 110 million bushels 

above the small 1958 outturn because 


Members all leading Exchanges 

Established 1927 ol 
vields 
olmost 
Record 


increased acreage and_ record 
Yields of 41.4 bu. an acre 
double the 1950-54 average 


yields are reported for 


aie 
Chamber of Commerce seit 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 


KING 
HUBBARD 


The Monarch of 
High Glutens 






TOP QUALITY 
TOP PERFORMANCE 





HUBBARD MILLING 


COMPAN Y 
Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





STERN MILLER 


Rumania, though acreage was small- 
er than in 1958. Yugoslavia and Ru- 


nania together may have about 225 
iillion bushels more corn than in 
1958 


Corn production is less important 
n Western Europe, but a new high 
utturn is also reported for that area 
vecause of the large harvests in Italy, 
France and Spain—the three leading 
producers of the area. 

A considerably smaller corn crop 
is indicated for the Soviet Union this 
year. The acreage planted to corn for 
grain was indicated to be sharply be- 
low the high level of a year ago and 


vields were also much smaller than 
the good yields reported in 1958. 
Asia’s corn production was well 


below the high 1958 total. Reductions 


ire reported for a number of coun- 
tries, but the chief reduction indi- 
cated is for Mainland China. Firm 
est'mates are not available for that 
leading Asiatic producer, but avail- 
ib'e information points to a sharp 


reduction from the bumper crop re- 


ported in 1958. India, Pakistan and 
the Philippines reported slight in- 
reases, while production was smaller 


in Turkey 
African Crop 
Information on Africa’s 
limited, but a slightly smaller 
expected there of a 
fevorable outlook in Southern Hemi- 
where the crop is 
Due to extended 


crop is 
crop 
because less 
sphere countries, 

now being planted 


dry weather, some reduction is ex- 
‘ted in the Union of South Africa 
the area's leading producer 
A slight reduction is also tentative- 
ly forecast for South America’s crop, 
to be harvested beginning in March 


Smaller crops are expected in both 
Argentina and Brazil, which together 
produce than 80° of South 
America's 


more 
total 

Corn is of 

the 
million 


season 


minor importance in 
1959-60 harvest is fore- 
the same 


Oceania; 
cast at 6 bushels 
is last 
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Canadian Clearances 


Of Wheat, Flour Rise 
WINNIPEG 
Canadian wheat 
9.244.000 bu 


Export clearances of 
and flour climbed to 
for the week ended Dec 
17, or the highest weekly total since 
the current crop year began on Aug 
1. Shipments overseas the week pre 


vous totaled 8,697,000 bu 


however, were 
335,000 bu., ir 
218 000 bu 


Clearances of flour, 

rain and at 
terms of wheat, included 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries. A week earlier the move- 
ment, equivalent to 406.000 bu 
showed 290.000 going to IWA 
nations 


smaller 


desti 


Overseas shipments of wheat only 


to IWA buyers aggregating 6,986. 
000 bu. included 3,120,000 bu. for the 
U.K.; 1,878,000 bu. for Germany: 1 


790,000 bu. for Japan and 156,000 bu 
Norway The remainder 
up of three small 
0 Belgium Ireland and 
erlands 

Class 2 export 
week of 1.823.000 
of 1,451,000 
335.000 
bu. to 


for 
made 


t 


was 
cleared 


Neth 


lots 


the 


for the 
made un 
France 


a7 
of DOO 


shipments 
bu. were 
cleared to 
Pakistan and 


bu 
Du to 


It ily 
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National Starch 


To Expand Corn 
Milling Plant 


NEW YORK Steadily 
demand for specialty food 
derived from corn and 


Increasing 
starches 


amicoa has 


been disclosed in an announcement 
by National Starch and Chemical 
Corp. as a prime factor in the com- 
pany’s plans for a major expansion 
of corn milling operations at its In- 


dianapolis plant. 


J. F. Fitzgerald, vice president of 
starch sales, said that when com 
pleted sometime late next year, the 
new equipment will expand Nation- 
al’s present corn wet milling capacity 
by an additional one-third, bringing 
the yearly grind to 7 million bushels 

To be added are latest type facili 


ties for corn grinding and separating 


storage steeping and by-product p! 


cessing. Extra plant space will 
be constructed to house the abo 
apparatus as well as attendant dr) 


ing and packing facilities which wil 
be installed to handle the increased 
quantities of processed corn starch 


One feature of the 1 
will be adaptation of the Dor 
method of separating cil containin 
corn germ during the initial stages 
of processing. The Dorr Clone me 
thod m centrifugal gern 
separation principles and replaces thi 
conventional flotation process 


ew equipment 


Clone 


” 
ikes use ol 


In 1956, National became the first 
U.S. company to convert its entire 
grind to the use of Dorr Clones for 
starch separation and it expressed 


belief recently that the latest adapta 
tion in corn wet milling is also one 
of the first in the country 

The company said that the com 
pletely enclosed Dorr Clone systems 
provide additional protection of 
starch quality as better germ and oil 
recovery and a considerable reduction 
In space 

Buildings necessary for the Indian 
ipolis expansion are already under 
construction. A new 75,000 sq. ft 
warehouse has just been put into 
full operation 

During the past five years Nation 


al has spent $10 million in expand 
ing production and research facili 
ties. Most recent of the 
lertakings have beet the construc 
tion ol new plant it Mered 

Ill., f the production of viny 
hesives and synthetic resins; the 
ition of a new wing to the mai: 
search laboratories at Pla’nfield, N.J 
nd the installation there of a la 
experimental paper iting machi: 
is well as the extra building neede« 
to house it 





MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Ouality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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‘Wheat Belt’ Still 
Lives Up to Name 


Although wheat is 
the “Wheat con- 
sists of the and 
southern plains states, still accounts 
for more than 70° of the total 


wheat, as it 


grown in 
Belt,” 


northern 


every 


state, which 


} 
central 


US 


acreage seeded to has 


for the last three decades 


Inter-regional shifts in wheat pr 


duction have created considerable dis- 
the 


cussion recently, because of con- 


tention that incentives provided by 
the price support program, coupled 
with the 15-acre exemption from 
marketing quota requirements, have 


caused production to increase in areas 
where wheat formerly was not an im- 
portant crop. However, the principal 


cause of the wheat surplus has not 
been increased production in areas 
outside the Wheat Belt 


Although a « of wheat 


‘omparison 


production in the Wheat Belt with 
that in other areas of the nation 
seems to indicate production has 
moved out of the Wheat Belt since 
1953—the period during which both 
price support and marketing quota 
programs have been operative—the 


implication is deceptive. Even though 
the Great Plains states have produce d 


only about 57° of the U.S. wheat 
crop in the 1950's, compared with 
about 66° in the 1940's, the reduction 
was caused more by unfavorable 
weather conditions in these states 
than by acreage shifts. The propor- 


tion of the nation’s wheat planted in 
the Wheat Belt 
ind production during the 
years has approached the sam 
iiled during 


was about the same 


past two 
ce i 
tive importance that prey 
the 


Tomorrow 





also tends to that 


ducing” 


imply 


wheat production has increased out- 
side the Wheat Belt. In 1954, there 
were 2,694 commercial wheat coun- 


ties, compared with 2,843 in 1959. Ex- 
cluding Alaska, there are nine states 
where the wheat allotment is 

than 25,000 acres, compared with 12 
in 1956. However, neither the pro 
portion of the nation’s seeded acreage 
in these states 
has increased significantly since adop- 
tion of controls for the 1954 and sub- 
sequent crop Although wheat 
increased in 


less 


nor acreage allotment 


years 


production has some of 


these states, it has declined in others 

Three other factors than increased 
production in areas outside the Wheat 
Belt have been important in contrib- 
uting to the existing surplus. First 
there has been a lower U.S. per capi- 


ta consumption of food products made 

from wheat, largely by increased pop- 

ulation, which has resulted in a rela- 

tively stable—-rather than increasing 
j 


demand for wheat as a 
xdiuct The second 
structure that 
the use of wheat for 
dustrial processing, in addition to 
making it difficult to wheat in 
world markets except on a subsidized 


iomestic 
food pre factor 1s 


has restricted 
feeding and in- 


price 


sell 


basis 

technology and 
have enabled a 
production to be 
third factor. In 


ments, along with 


Improv 
manayvement 
high 

iintained, is 


1958 


ement in 
which 
wheat 
the 
these improve 
ible 


rd-breaking 


level of 


favor resulted in a 


utput despite a 


weather rec 


re duc 


tion in wheat acreage. Yields for the 
nation have shown an upward trend 
luring the last four decades, despite 
periods of severe drouth, at an aver 
i annual rate of about a fifth of a 
bushel per seeded acre of wheat 


The Monthly Review, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. 
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Forge, is back in limited tors in addition to prominent mem 
ope n. Restoration will not be ers of the community mong 
( nplete howeve! until idditiona nibe rship 
funds become available eee 
When completely restored t ‘ , 
hoped to grind wheat, corn, barley 100 Years Young 
‘Y ind buckwheat, all on the old A water-powered grist mill more 
stones. The Wye Mill is located than 100 years old still turns out 
; ind registered in 1664 about 60 bags of cornmeal a day from 
As a special aid raising funds its 4,500 Ib. and 1,400 Ib. grindins 
i the i i new edition of the stones near DeKalb, Miss. The mill 
Talbot County in which it Ss yperated by George W Sciples at 
ited is being made the village of Sciples Mill, a commun 
As a help operation of the ty established by his great-grand 
é non-prof basis, the Old Wye father. Mr. Sciples states that main 
Mill Society, Inc., was formed in 1956 tenance work on the mill has cost $16 
w comprises a board ol rm n the past 56 years 
























Milled 


Kun 


Country 
from Country 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT | 
OWNER 


MANAGED 






WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERGON, KANGAS * 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE . 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Jones-]]erreLsaterR Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 














1940's 
The expansion of the area des GRINDING AGAIN-—The historic 
nated by the U.S. Department of A Old Wye (Md.) Mill, which ground 1911 Baltimore Ave 
riculture as “commercial wheat pro- wheat for George Washington's force 
, 








process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











SALINA, KANSAS 
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go © It oe) CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
7 vV SMTtTWT ? S sSuvtvwteeés SMTWTFS SMTWT FS 
os 6% ‘2 28 @¢% (23: 25 
6789108112! 3456789, 7 8 $1Otl 1213. 6 7 8 910 FI 12 
1314 15 16 17 18 19, 10 11 12 13 14:15 16 | 14:15 16 17 18 19 20! 13:14:15 16 17:18:19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26| 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 | 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
j Vay s(t) — 27 28 29 30 31 | 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 28 29 27 28 29 30 31 
ES | 31 
- eee 
APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
‘eof. 02 83 3 6 7 | sea) iy 
34567 8 9) 8 9101121314) 567 89TH) 345678 FY 
1960 Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 10 11 12:13 14 15 16] 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 12 13 14 15 16 17 18] 10 th 12 «13:14 15 16 
2) 
dennis Assn., golden anniversary convention, | 17 !¢ 12 22 21 22 23| 22 28 24 25 26 27 20/17 20 21 23 23 26 28| 17 1g 19 20 21 22 38 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 31 
Jan, 9-12— akers Assn., Com-_ sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., eee 
Jan. 9-12-—Otle Bakers As 4 ~ AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; Harrisburg, Pa. ee 08a 2s , “wwe 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, ; 9 . ail 7 8910111213} 45 678980} 23 45 67 8] 6 7 8 910 41 12 
Oolamt Ohic Jan. 80—District 4, Association of 14.15 16 17 18 19 20) 11 12 13:14 15 1617] 9 10 Ti 12 13 14 15] 13 14 15 16 17 18:19 
a, va Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 21 22 23 24 25 26 27| 18 19 20 21 22 23 24| 16 17 18 19 20 21 22] 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
Jan. 15—Allied Trades Committee, Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 28 29 30 31 25 26 27 28 29 30 23 24 25 26 27 28 29] 27 28 29 30 
District 4, AOM, Miller Publishing J, K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Co., Minneapolis. ’ ‘ = ¢ a ee 
, Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States Mareh Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Jan, 15-16—District 10, Association Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- iin Gin Gee BE. Steer Walle 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- March 4-5—District 7, Association sp. 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- win ©. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San _ Baltimore, Md. Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, ce ig it tn eg: epee ellige ety 
‘ condi tig? ae : ‘ Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Mateo, Cal. Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 4, ; 
°1-22-—Nati 1 Soft Wheat EF b ita OkI waihd Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
a mei ona .. vo ; on eoruary homa City, a. Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
er ASSN., rown otel, sOuls- m , . akarw y > P 7 
vile: a Rondal M. Huffman, 1694 Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the Mar. 6—Bakery Equipme nt Manu- Texas. 
, » ga : Carolinas, annual stag outing, The ‘#¢turers Association, winter meet- April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 


Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Il Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chic payers Conference — 27th annual; 


Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. — Illinois ; aie rig roe ar Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., oa 511 Fifth Avenue, New ork ’ sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 





Y _ 
n “11: ’ annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, aes Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 
The Rodney Milling Co. | NUN"oneans, Lat sec. Sidney Bau. | March 7-10—American Society of 
75,000 Cwts. Capacity dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; May 
Grain Borage 1,350,600 Bus. Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 


leans, La. ‘ 
ts aad * 11 oe Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Feb. 26-27—District 11, Association lacke yr 12 ’ Wacker Drive, Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
- : I i ‘ Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
“H ae { f A a”? of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee Chicago 1, TL. lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
ear 0 merica Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., : I1c.s . se oo: hota Wns 
. 6 J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 


William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven March 18-19—Districts 3 and Okmulgee, Okla. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








I LOUR Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. Association of Operative Millers; i tS a 2 

. tig lela Miata ein. tthe Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, May 1-5—American Association of 
Kelly Ar cing A a a ici. . ~ nt - — ‘ oa eeiaiiiens p Panel John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
‘ a ee . : ; ips atts Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 

BOSTON OFFICI ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.;  sec., Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation Ferd A. Doll, 2°36 E. Michigan St., . Po ~~ 3 
x lleenaeuausian Indianapolis 1, Ind March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
— . . Association of Operative Millers, eration, annual convention, Edge- 


Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; Water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State Chicago 6, IIL. 


To -Da S University, Manhattan, Kansas. May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- ual convention; Fort Des Moines 


ers Assn., 46th annual convention; Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 


MODERN BU LK FLOUR MILL Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry Moines, Towa. 





Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
- ufacturers’ Assn. and the _ Biscuit 
April Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 


meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; see., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
1; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. sae om W heat Flour 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., King Milling Cesmeen 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
Road, Chicago, Ul. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; see., Fred Linsenmaier, Box : ‘ 
WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. Y [SER 3 ; 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers DANNEN| MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-02 ' 




















Assn... spring convention; American 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 

OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 


Florida 


ers Of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, M lwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IL. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 


sec, Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 
July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 


Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Hllinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Hlinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Reid-Strutt Names 
New Seattle Manager 


SEATTLE Dave Kolden, former 
Reid-Strutt Co., Inc., sales enginee 
it Portland and Spokane has bee 
named Seattle branch manager for 
the organization as the result of a: 
expansion of the local cflice and shop 

The new prog will permit a 

ader expansion of its present shop 

facilities together with nereas 
in its roll corrugation and perforat 
ing departments, the company says 
ind will result in more complete 
services to its Washing n ci Y 

The Seattle operation has beet 


further complemented with the add 


tion of Archie Reid as 





the sales staff 

The company Iso made re 
rangement of its territories and will 
in the future service the Yakima Val- 
lev area out of the Seattle branch 
fice 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Soybean Futures 
Interest Off After 
Hike in Estimate 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe big interest 
in soybean futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was reduced sharply 
week as the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture disclosed its December 
final crop report, showing the soybean 
production estimate had zoomed by 


last 


nearly 10 million bushels since the 
Nov. 1 estimate. 

The final crop estimate was ap- 
proximately 538 million bushels this 


year, as compared with a Nov. 1 esti- 
mate by USDA of about 528 million. 

rhe impact of this news hit the 
extended market positions in the big 
Chicago commodity market at the 
opening and, subsequently, what ap- 
peared to be margin call selling near 
brought soybeans down 
close to the year’s low price. Trade 
that the break in beans 
run its course, and further 
selling is likely to put the 
bean pit in a state of shock for some 
time ahead. 


the close 


attitude is 
has not 


distress 


However, there still to be 
bullish background for a bean market 
recovery. Exports, through Dec. 9, 
were estimated at some 10 million 
bushels ahead of the same period last 
year. If this trend is continued, ex- 
may attain the 135-million 
bushel level predicted by some USDA 
Others still believe that ex- 
ports will run close to 150 million. 
But, notwithstanding such underly 
ing influences, there can be no doubt 
that the bull market confidence has 
been badly shaken, and that it is now 
up to the soybean producers to make 
the market as exports hold and crush 
demand continues. There have been 
steady reports of closing of crushing 
plants, but this might be ordinary 
holiday seasonal practice and may 
not necessarily reflect disastrous mar- 
gin levels. 
Another 


appeal sS 


ports 


officials 


underlying influence yet 


to be felt in the market place is the minimum sales price of the national 


possibility that USDA will be driven average support price plus 20¢ bu 
into an oil donation program for the with transit billing available. How 
voluntary aid agencies. ever, this formula has not been rigid 


The testing ground of renewed bull !y followed through December, as 
market interest in beans will come Commodity Credit Corp, followed the 
late this spring when ground nuts bean market up. The extension of the 
become available in western Europe, previous sale policy is set until 
and if good copra deliveries are avail- March 1 


able in that area. If those supplies are Another factor yet to be resolved 


not normal, the bean export business is that of re-seal of old crop loan 
could soar to the 150 million bushel beans, of which about 13 million are 
market, it is said. now held at the farm level. Should 


stocks of USDA old USDA fail to continue the re-seal pro- 
beans are now estimated at ap- gram, those beans would enter the 
proximately 12 million-plus bushels market by Aug. 1. But the shrinking 
Officials believe if industry were giv narket price last week and the onset 
en an itemized breakdown of location of the critical political elections of 
of those 


Remaining 
cro} 


stocks, that small supply next year may persuade USDA to 

would be exhausted in short order continue the re-seal program, which 

Sales Policy would effectively erase the increase in 

Last week USDA continued its re- toial supply which USDA crop re 
cent sales policy on beans with a_ porting service estimated 





the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 




















“Salutates Temporis” again 


and our felicitations for 


the coming year (our 75th.) 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 


KANSAS CiTY BUFFALO NEW YORK 


MCMLIX 
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K-State Research 


Reports Shrinkage, 
Stored Wheat Losses 


SALES OF BAKERY 
PRODUCTS STORES RISE 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 


10 months of 1959 ending Oct. 31 
MANHATTAN. KANSAS—Wheat Showed an increase of four percent 
may be stored for a considerable pe- over the comparable 10 months of 
riod of time with little loss from 1958. October sales also increased 
shrinkage and grade changes. This is seven percent over September and 
reported by Ruth Clifton, agricultur- five percent over October of 1958. 
al economist at Kansas State Uni- Figures are from a retail sales re- 
versity, Manhattan. She and a form- port compiled by the Bureau of the 
er staff member, James W. Taylor, 


Census, U.S. Department of Com- 


losses for more than 2.5 mil- 
wheat stored in 53 ™erce. 
sites in Kansas - 
reported in a re- 
the U.S. Depart- 
(AMS-325) the 


studied 
lion bushels of 
rovernment — bin 
Their findings are 
cent publication of 
Agriculture 





amounted to $1.11. The remainder of 


ment of loss (14¢) for 100 bu. resulted 


During the original 24-month test from the influence of grade changes 

period, losses averaged only $1.25 for and removal of screenings. Removal 
every 100 bu., or 1%¢ bu. This esti- of screenings caused a loss of 33¢ for 
mate is based upon an assumed val- 100 bu., but grade changes increased 
ue of $2 bu. for No. 1 wheat and the value by 19¢. 
Commodity Credit Corp. discount The actual weight loss also was 
rates for the different grades. Sales quite small. Physical shrinkage wa 
of screenings were valued at actual just over a quarter of one per cent 
iles values, 


(actually 28%) of the incoming 


100 ibu., 
weight. 


For each shrinkage 













In addition to the major studs 

10 bins were selected at random as 

a check on the first study. These 

Every baker were given a more detailed analysis 
wants uniform flour... as to type of bin, capacity, insect 


turning operations 
study paralleled the 


infestations and 
Results of this 
original test. 


ATKINSO 


delivers it! 





the study were provided 
by USDA through a arch and 
marketing act contract with the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta 
tion. The study is a part of a broad 
program of research designed to im 
prove marketing of farm products 


Funds for 






rese 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








Gjwo Ways to make 4 Drea" 
Come True iMee 












| 
inh y 


Relax and enjoy 
Arizona's most beautiful 






Sokake Inn 


Have a luxurious experience 
at Arizona's most famous 
Horseback 





western-resort. 





riding, mountain trails, over- vacation club. 100 room resort * 
night pack parties, chuck with every desert 
wagon dinners. Swimming in pleasure—recreation—amuse- if 
patio pool, tennis, putting ment. Music—dancing— | 
green, roque, shuffleboard, social director. Steak fries. | 
square dancing. Breakfast horseback rides, 
Ch en welcome. ’ swimming pool parties. Golf 
nf Pe \ and tennis. Beautiful rooms 
7 “ Ye a —suites in lodge, cottages. it 
Ucn) 
M 4 " 4 > le P 
= oo a Wes Fe Beautifully hindeeneeiell WA) 
ee 5 1 Open November thru April. ‘ 


Alsonett Management. Write 
for reservation—information. 








products stores in the U.S. for the 
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Dr. Ralph E. Lee, 
Eminent Nutritionist, 


Dies on Long Island 


NEW YORK Dr. Ralph Everett 
Lee, eminent nutritionist and long 
time fighter against false food fads, 
died at his home in Douglas Manor, 
Long Island, recently. He was 83 
vears old 

For many years before his retire- 
ment in 1942, Dr. Lee was director 
of the department of applied research 
for Standard Brands, Inc. 

Every week for more than seven 
years during the 1930's Dr. Lee gave 
one-minute health talks on Rudy Val- 
lee’s Thursday evening radio program 
He was one of the first nutritionists 
nize the importance of vitamin 
diet; and that the deficiency 
met by eating yeast. This 
enactment of enriched 
which Dr. Lee 


to recog 
B in the 
could be 
preceded the 
bread legislation in 
took an active part 
Although an ardent 1 
lines which 
also was 
a camera enthusiast 


eader along 
much of 
a philatelist, an 
and 


scientific took 
his time, he 


Kgyptologist, 


an ardent fisherman. 

Dr. Lee was an amateur astronomer 
of distinction. He was a life member 
of the Amateur Astronomers Assn., 
served four years on the executive 


council and at time was elected 
vice president of the association. He 
ive a number of illustrated lectures 
subject at the New York 
Natural History and gave 
‘al radio talks 
member of the fol- 
among others, 


one 


on this 
vyluseum ol 
some astronomu 
He was also a 
lowing organizations 
for many years 
The American Association of Cereal 
American Chemical Society 
Trades of the Baking In- 


Chemists 
and Allied 
dustry 

Dt Lee 
in 1876, the 
hd ng ( 


was born in Chelsea, Mass. 
Daniel Webster 
29th Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers, and Anna 
Lee, prominent in) woman's 
movement of that day 
Worceste1 Academy 
College, had a year in 
French and Ger- 
in languages, and was graduated 
Viedical School in 1904, 
He practiced medicine for but 
m abandoned irch in bac- 
teriology. He worked for some years 
under the late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
it the Bure Chemistry in Wash- 
mn pure food law problems 
tually in yeast and 
‘iated 
1915 
Peekskill 


manu- 


son ol 
iptain of the 


sulfra 
He attended 
ind Harvard 


to learn the 


a time 


it tor rese 


iu ol 


specializing 
fermentation, he became 
schmann Co 
cnarge 


assoc 
and in 
Ss put in ot its 
Laboratory at the largest veast 
facturing plant in the world 
Lee organized 
ide director of the health 
inn, 


and was 
arch 
which in 
Standard 


resé 
leischn 
1929 was made a part of 
Mary 
hter of 
Washing- 
Lee, their 
inager 
department of 
( vision of Standard 
Brands Ine., and John H., a resident 
Wayne, Maine, and two grandchil- 
7raldine and Richard 


Lee irried 
youngest daug 
Hyde of 
Mrs 


who Is m: 


Winifred Hyde 

Mi nd Mrs. John 
He is survived by 
» sons, Everett H 


products 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 


DOVER, DEL Germantown 
Grain Co. filed a charter of incor- 
poration here with authorized capital 
stock of 1,000 shares at no par value. 


Wilmington, 
ncipal office. 





oration 


ry Trust Co., 
Del., is serving as the pri 
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South Dakota Farmers 
Elevator Association 


Reelects President 


HURON, S.D.—The 
vator Association of 
during convention here, unanimously 
reelected Paul A. Krueger of 


Farmers Ele- 
South Dakota 


Groton 
as president 
teelected to the 


board of directors 


were Martin G. Erickson, Harrisburg 
district one; Peter Nelson, Colman 
district two, and Carl Winkler, Ft 
Pierre, district three. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R., S.D.), one 
of the convention speakers, told the 
grain dealers that unless the gov- 
ernment grain program is adjusted to 
the law of supply and demand, the 
business of farming will continue to 
be little more than a struggle for 


survival 


He pointed out that over the 
20 years farm programs have stressed 


past 


high price supports and low produc- 
tion quotas and then reversed the 
policy to low support and high quotas 

tay Pollock, director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service’ grain 
division, explained why the CSS 
turned to commercial grain storage 
warehouses after government gran- 
aries were filled 

In examining the use of local stor 
ige units, such as elevators, was 
found that commercial storage would 
give returns to the communities 
through taxes on local, state and na 


tional levels, he said 





At your service... 


* 





Wao: 
Ta 
Bill Lingren, advertising director 
j The Mille? Publish ng Ce mpany 
yreu up in the shadows of his dad 
feed mill and his career has neve 
strayed ery far from the grain 
and feed business 
A wealth of experience cou pled 
with aggressive marketing imagin- 
ation are yours if vou call Bill ¢ 
Franklin 4-5200 or if you get a 


aa 


note « to him at 2501 Wayzata 


Blvd. in Minneapolis. 


SS THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
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purchase of about 94,000 metric tons’ ity because it has been disclosed that the weed killer he may have used? 
















































PL 480 of yellow corn, in bulk, Grade U.S. it wishes to add to the new UGSA a The revised draft «f UGSA should 
No. 2 or better, by the India Supply provision that grains held by ware send chills down the spines of the 
(Continued from page 10) Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Ave. N housemen shall be governed by regu officials of the comm dit, ‘rain mal 
W.. Washington 8, D.C lations issued subsequently by FDA , . 
’ : LS ’ Kets who have been previously fight 
ments may be made between Dec. 23 Sales contracts made between Dec Inclusion cf such a provision would — j, USDA, but who now realize that 
a * - - “ © little ~T mn destro the — ins nt = 
1959, and March 31, 1960 22, 1959, and Sept. 30, 1960, will be do little I than destroy the intes they have a more formidable enemy 
; > : r ' “it of > } o > receipt sin ! 
Information regarding the pur- eligible for financing. Delivery will rity of the warehouse receipt ‘ at FDA 


UGSA would be an open ended agree- 


chases of the wheat or flour, and be to importer f.o.b. vessel, port of 
ment providing an escape from the 


corn is available from the Ministry exportation. Shipments may be made 


of Reconstruction, Seoul, Korea between Dec. 22, 1959, and Oct. 31, terms under which the grain was rm FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 





ay me 77 at 1960 ceived. How is a warehouseman to 
bo mtg pmo saad 7 ie, re er know what chemical a grain producer The Northwestern Miller 
to finance the purchase of a al ¢ used in the growing of his crop 0 








$2,370,000 worth of wheat or wheat 
flour from US. suppliers under Title USGA 
I of Public Law 480. heidi i 
Authorization No. 48-02 provides 
for purchase of $1,141,000 worth 
(about 20,000 metric tons) of white 
wheat of the subclasses hard white 
soft white, white club and western FDA Cop on Every Farm ” 


- 


- we, 
white, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better Mr. Larrick suggested that tl ee a ; ae. 
in bulk, or wheat flour, exciuding government be permitted to form 
flour milled from red durum and slate a regulation saying that it “sholl 0 n 0a Fl Ot IR 

rie. 

oa 











even longer unless its present poli 
cies are checked 


durum wheat. Durum wheat includes not allcw a new pesticide on foo 


the subclasses hard amber, amber crops unless there is an aflirmatis 

and durum. showing that facilities are available : We 
Authorization No. 48-03 to the for policing their use.’ f wa“ 

UAR provides for the purchase of That FDA can change the rules i 


$1,229,000 worth (about 20,000 metric the middle of the game has_ been 
tons) of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or clearly demonstrated by the Flem 
better, in bulk, or wheat flour. Only ming action on implanted poultry r 
the following wheat will be eligible cently when he fereed out of the 
for financing: (1) hard red spring of market at the holiday season syr 


the subclasses dark northern spring,  thetically produced c»ponettes Milled from choice spring wheat 


northern spring and red spring; (2) though for sometime FDA had ap 


hard red winter of the subclasses yroved the use of a chemical growth > - ’ > e > 
dark hard winter, hard winter and pee under modern laboratory super- 
yellow hard winter, and (3) mixed If these circumstances are to pre a oni - ‘ 
wheat containing not more than 5¢‘ vail, is it not conceivable that M vision for particular bakers—aged 
of the classes of wheat excluding fFilemming may rule that grain s‘o1 
durum other than the classes speci- ge nrotection Product X mn eX ° 
fied in (1) and (2) . Soot a aan = rigged, Breage —aerated— bulk or sack loading. 

Flour milled from the following therefore all grains treated with th 
wheat will not be eligible for financ- product are unfit for food use? And 
ing under FDA regulations that m 

Not Eligible feed use. too | 


(1) Durum of the subclasses hard USDA may suspect such a possibil Quality Flour for 458 Years 


amber, amber and durum; (2) red 
durum 

Information concerning purchasers 
is available from Hassan El Abd HOLIDAY CLOSINGS 


Commercial Counselor, Embassy of tk 


the United Arab Republic, 2215 Wyo- 
ming Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 

— contracts made between Dec Exchange will be closed Christmas bd 
22 959 ‘ 29 96 \ I Ps : x 

» 1SS8, and Feb » 1960, will be Day, Dec. 25, and New Year's Day, 
eligible for financing. Delivery will ie 
be to importer f.ob. vessel, ports of Jan. 1. In addition, the board of di- 9 
exportation, in the case of wheat, or rectors voted to close the market 
f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports in the cass at noon on Dec. 24 ard Dec. 31. 
of flour. Shipments may be made be- 
tween Dec. 23, 1959, and March 31 
1960 

USDA also announced issuance of 


é i Oo atio Oo li: fing e . . 
ma + see a po te . $ hal ‘ or h Filled for YOU with G H E Y E N N E 
of yellow corn from US. suppliers ss NEBRED 


under Title I of Publ’c Law 480. Au- Toby 
thorization No. 39-37 provides for 2h oe PAWNEE 
Interstate ; TURKEY 
GRAIN CORPORATION These dependable Nebraska 
KANSAS CITY wheats, well-known to bakers 
ENID . FORT WORTH and millers for top-notch baking 
sohenaseenaaiabeamumamemaetteateitinition qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 


certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 
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for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. Baking 
Quality 


hell your foe. | mm 
SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT WESTC E NTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





















FERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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(Continued from page 8) 
ebb, flour mill sales departments buying until after Jan. 1. Spring 
were actively pushing for shipping wheat flour ended the week un- 
directions against the large outstand- changed 


ing commitments. Instructions have 


lowed during the past month but 
mills are hopeful of a decided pick- 
up befere year-end from customers 
whose inventories have been held 
d n for tax purposes 


Chicago reported the identical pre- 


holiday sales inactivity, stating that 
it is rather apparent that, barring 
1 spill-out in prices which does not 
eem likely on the bas's of what is 
known about soft red wheat supplies, 
quite a bit more flour is going to 
have to be ordered cut against pre- 
vious bookings before any definite 
broadening in demard is revealed 
Quotations Dec 18, St Lou's 
Family flour top patent $5.95, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $6.80 
pastry $4.75, soft straights $4.90 
clears $455; hard winter short pat 
ent $5.75, standard $5.55, clears $5.30; 


spring short patent $6, standard 


$5.90, clears $5.85; Chicago: High ra- 
tio $6.9347, short patent $5.8345.95 
clears $4.704@5; cookie and crack sD | 


flours $5.30, cottons, $5.05 papers 


Buffalo Reports 
Spring Flour Sales 


There was a fairly good go-around 
in spring wheat flour last week as 
m Il haded priecs in an effort to 
induce ecnsume! to carry their in 
ventor'es beyond the first of the year 
Some consumers, however, continued 


to sit tight, preferring to delay their 


Kansas flour was off 3¢, with not 
too much activity in the market 
Some large cha'n bakeries were ac- 
tive and booked full 120-day cover- 
age. But, basically, the independent 
bakers remained on the sidelines, pre- 
ferring to withhold their commit- 
ments until after the first of the 
year 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
relatively tight. Soft wheat flours 
were steady and also relatively tight 
with the prospects of a ‘“‘squeeze’’ in 
the offing. 


Export activity was extremely 
limited last week, with some of the 
inaction attributed to the labor sit- 


uation at Gulf ports. 

The sales volume of local bakeries 
continued to improve and their con- 
fidence in the economic climate here 
was expressed in their orders for 
flour last week. They are anticipat- 
ing a good holiday turnover, especi- 
ally in goods. 

Flour output here below a 
week ago and a year One mill 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
623 days; one 6 days, two worked 5 


sweet 
was 


ago 


days, and the remaining mill worked 
1 days. One mill cut its running t'me 
from a week ago by 3 days; all the 


other mills held steady 

Quotations Dec. 18: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.2346.46, short 
$5 93 @ 616, standard $5.83 @ 6.11, 
straight $6.06, first clear $5.404 5.85; 
hard winter short $5.724 6.92, stand- 








CANADA'S 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








ard $5.7546.12, first clear $5.27 @ 
601; soft winter short patent $7.06 
a@ 7.26, standard $6.0546 56, straight 
$5.25@5.49, first clear $4 45@4.89 


Domestic Sales Slow 
On Pacific Coast 


As'de from heavy grindings on the 
strength cf recent export sales, there 


is no feature to the market on the 
Pac'fic Coast. Domestic flour sales 
are very slow following the usual 
pattern of holiday dullness 
Quotation Dec. 18, Portland: High 


gluten $6 88, all Montana $6.57, clears 
$6 69, Bluestem bakers $6.49, cake 
$7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole wheat 
$6 22, graham $5.71, cracked wheat 
$5.67, crushed wheat $632; Seattle: 
Family patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, 
$10; pastry flcur in 100-lb. cottons, 
$5.05 


Business Seasonally 
Good in Canada 


While domestic trade in flour re- 
mains seasonally gocd, the movement 
has eased during the past 
few weeks and export shipments for 
the seven days ended Dec. 17 were 
Domestic flour prices are un- 
Quotations Dec. 19, Winni- 
springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Celumbia becundary, 100-lb. cot- 
tons $6 1546.35, second patents, cot- 
tons $56006.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100-lb. papers, $4.80@5. To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $6 20@6.30 in 100- 
less cash discounts, mixed 
15¢ added for cartage 

bakers $49545 in 100- 


overseas 


down 
changed 
peg: Top patent 


Ib. cottons 
with 


used; 


cars, 


where 


lb. papers, less cash discounts with 
15¢ added for cartage where used 
bulk delivery 12¢ less 
Sales Pace Lessens 
In Texas, Oklahoma 

The early part of the week sales 
were excellent and mestly in the do- 
mestic class in the Texas and O':la- 
homa area. Sales slowed to practi- 


cally nil the latter portion. There 


were a few exports but not of great 
volume. Running time was at capa- 
city. Prices closed unchanged on fam- 


ily flour and advanced 2¢ on bakery 
Dec 18, Oklahoma 
short patent $747.20 
standard patent $630%06.50: bokers 
unenriched shcrt natent $5.694 5.79 
95% shert natent $5 5905.69. straight 
grade $554@5 64: truck lots higher 
yn all grades: Ft. Worth: Extra high 
ratent family fleur $7.20@740, 100 
lb. cartons; standard bakers’ flour, 
unenriched, $5.4545.55; first clears 
$4.45 @ 4.55, Texas common 
points 


Quot itions 
City: Family 


delivered 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Light, 
Production Strong 


The export fleur business experi- 
enced another dull Mills con- 
tinued heavy gr'nding on recent sales, 
but new bookings were very light 

Trade oninion indicated the 
bilitv of U.S. mills getting the Unit- 
ed Naticns relief flour award expect- 
ed to be announced this week, al- 
though other countries are strong 
bidders. Fear that the dock strike 
will recur after Christmas has caused 
caution in buying flour through the 
ports 

Flour exports from Canada have 
eased during the past few weeks and 
export shipments for the seven days 





week 


DOSSI- 
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_.. At This Time 


Last Year... 
FLOUR 


As expected, mill sales departments across 
the country found bakers almost wholly pre 
occupied with Christmas preparations and not 
inclined to talk about booking flour. The high- 
est level of activity involved a purchase near 
the end of the week of approximately 50,000 
cwt. spring wheat flour by one large bakery 
with the initial report of the sale estimated 
somewhat higher 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices climbed again, but the gains 
rarely exceeded 50c to 75c over the previous 
week, strongly indicating a slower rate of rise 
than in any time in the past couple of months 
Although present levels could preva unt 
Jan. |, due to curtailed running time over the 
holidays, the trade is looking forward toward 
@ weaker trend in the near future 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures were steady, due 
to the promise of a renewal of 
tivity and the government crop 
winter wheat acreage. The crop 
tained some factors, particularly 
drop in yields, which exerted a bullish effect 
on contracts representing the new crop. Over 
all strength prevailed, also, because of the 


principally 

export a 

report or 
report con 
regarding a 





fact that supplies in the cash markets are 
still somewhat tight 

ended Dec. 17 were down to 145,700 
ewt. from 176,400 cwt. the previous 
week. The total included 94,800 and 
126,000 ewt., respectively, for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions 


Rye 
Rye flour sales continued slow de- 
spite a 5¢ price decline. Directions 
were fairly good in the national pat- 
tern but actual buying light and only 


of fill-in proportions where occasion- 


ally reported 

Quotations Dec. 18, Buffalo: White 
rye $5 34@5.39, medium $5.14@5.19, 
dark $459@4.84: Chicage White 
$4.544 485, medium $4344 4.65, dark 
$3 8944.10; Pittsburgh: White $5.24 
a5.28, medium $4.9405.08, dark 
$4.514 4.53, rye meal $4.7404.78 
Minneapolis: White $4.524 4.62, me 
dium $4 324 4.42, dark $3.77@3.87 


Oatmeal 


Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal 
in Canada remain at a steady level 
at strong prices. Stocks are moder 
ate 


Quotations 
Rolled oats in 
oatmeal in 
16.90 in the three 
ill prices cash carlots; 
Rolled 80-lb. ¢ 
oatmeal in 100-lb 
f.o.b. Toronte-Montreal 


Dec. 19, Winnipes 

80-Ib. sacks, $5.45 a 
100-Ib $5.65 
prairie provinces 
Toronto-Mon 


1.65: sacks, 


treal oats in yttons 
$5 65 


$7.05 


cottons 





Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Preducts and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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MILLFEED 





hike of $4.50 ton while gains in red 
dog were even more impressive at 
$3 to $5 ton. Bran moved up but 
lagged on the heavier feeds in show- 
ing a rally of only $1 ton 

In addition to the pickup in the 
demand, offerings dried up rather 
materially. Strength in the south- 
western millfeed mart, plus failure to 
resolve the dock-workers_ strike 
along the Gulf Coast, helped add mo- 
mentum to the advance here 

Quotations Dec. 18: Bulk standard 
middlings $44.50, standard bran 
$40.50, red dog $45.50 

St. Louis: Millfeed 
again strong, supplies tight and de- 
mand active. The prime factor be- 
hind the enlarged demand was _ the 
need to build up stocks before mill- 
feed production was curtailed by the 
annual year-end holiday shutdowns 
The further possibility that flour 
mill running time might be hampered 
by a port strike was also a factor in 
the buying 

Mills had relatively little to offe1 
and supplies soon 
Output for most mills was booked 
for a week ahead even before the ac- 
tive inquiry developed. Offers for 
shipment during the balance of the 
month were readily placed. But, at 
the full advance of $4 on bulk feed 
some trade began to back away 

Quotations Dec. 18: Sacked bra: 
$43.75 @ 44.25, shorts $43.75 tga 
bulk bran $414 41.50, shorts $43.5 
44, middlings $43 43.50 

Boston: A tight supply situation 
enabled the local millfeed market to 
work higher last week despite only 
1 casual buying 
buyers. Both bran and middlings ad- 
vanced about $1. Trading was gen- 
erally limited to spot or nearby re 
quirements, not unusual at this time 
of the year. Quotations Dec. 19 
Sacked bran $49.50 


sacked middlings $54.50. bulk $50.50 


prices were 


became scarce 


interest among most 


$53.50 bulk 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour—Grain—Feeds 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















Buffalo: Millfeeds were in the dol- 
drums last week and did not keep 
pace with the aggressive price rise in 
the West. There was a sympathetic 
advance as western prices tugged at 
local levels, but in the East demand 
for ownership of millfeeds was com- 
placent. Bran was in better shape 
than middlings, which were biddable 
below asking prices. The sacked dif- 
ferential on bran and middlings nar- 
rowed to $4.50 from $5.50. Running 
time ranged from 4 to 7 days. Bulk 
bran ended $2 to $2.50 higher, sacked 
rose $1 to $1.50; bulk middlings ad- 
vanced $2 to $3.50 and sacked gained 
$1.50 to $2.50. Bulk and sacked red 
dog advanced $1 to $2.50 

Quotations Dec. 18: Bulk bran 
$40.504 41.50, sacked $45@46; bulk 
middlings $41.504 43.50, sacked $46@ 
18; bulk red dog $42@a44 
$46 504 48.50 





sacked 


Pacific Coast: The Pacific Nerth 
west millfeed market continued on 
the weak side this past week. Mill 
run was quoted at $37 ton, bulk. Sup 
plies were plentiful but the demand 
poor with feed dealers supplied into 
January. There were no new export 
sales to Japan. The Japanese buyers 
were reported waiting for more set 
tled market conditions. Freight space 
to Japan for December-January po- 
sitions is very tight 
Quotations Dec. 18, Seattle: Mill 
un S37 bulk, $40 sacked standard 
middlings $40 bulk $43 
Portland: Millrun $36 bulk 
S3 over: middlings $8 over 


I 
sacked 
sacked 
Canada: Millfeed trade is steady 
it unchanged prices. Stocks are not 
heavy and, while sales in the prairie 
provinces were ul important pr auc 
tion from western mills continues to 
move into British Columbia and east 
ern Canada 
Quot itions Dee 19, W innipe 

Bran, f.o.b. mills, $374 42 in the three 


prairie provinces shorts $41443 
niddlings $447 46. All prices cash 
carlots in sacks. Small lots ex-coun 


try elevators and warehouses $5 ex 

tra. Toronto-Montreal: Bran S$50@ 

92, shorts $534 54, middlings $564 58 

net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
straight cars 


BREA S THE 3 F e 


Ships Machines 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA—Reskamp 
Huller Manufacturing Co., Inc., Ce 
dar Falls shipped 19 single ind 
double grain roller mills and a Cha! 
lenger oat huller and flaking roll to 
1 total of 20 elevator and milling 
firms in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska 
New York, Illinois, North Carolina 
Oklahoma, Minnesota and Mi ssissipp 
ecently com? 


! ins officia Ss in 


nounced 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


WINNIPEG R HUMBERSTO 
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GOVUALI TF 


UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CROP REPORT 
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acreage in South Dakota. Favorable 
yield prospects in the Central Plains 
began to dim as serious infestations 
of streak mosaic showed evidence of 
reducing yields over a reiatively wide 
area. Harvest operations were under 
way at an early date and were pushed 
to early completion. Quality of the 
crop was good to excellent. 

The 205 million bushels of all 
spring wheat produced in 1959 was 
the smallest crop since 1954 and the 
second smallest since 1939. The 28% 
decline from last year was due en- 
tirely to reduced yields as growers 
harvested a 4% larger acreage. The 


acreage seeded to spring wheat to- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


taled 13.4 million acres, more than a 
million acres larger than the pre- 
vious year, Abandonment this year 
at 69% was significantly above the 


2.6% abandoned in 1958 and left 12.5 
million acres for harvest as grain. 


Yield per harvested acre at 16.4 bu 
fell sharply below the record 23.4 
bu. in 1958 but was moderately above 
average. 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum in 1959 is estimated at 
184 million bushels, 30% below last 
year’s crop and the second small- 
est since 1939. Production increases 
over last year in Washington and 
Oregon were much more than offset 
by sharp reductions in the Dakotas 
and moderate declines in all other 
producing states except Nebraska and 
Nevada. Yield per harvested acre’ at 
16.3 bu. compares with the record 
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“Ogilvie 


! Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it’s wise to buy quality! 


: 


OSS EES SSS 
There is a lot to be said for 


, GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
\Y more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in [Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


Wheat 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS ''LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 





yield of 23.4 bu. in 1958 and the 
average of 15.4 bu. 

Growers increased seedings by 6% 
over last year to 12.1 million acres. 
This was the third smallest acreage 
since 1942 and was a fourth less than 
average. Total harvested acreage in- 
creased only slightly over last year 
and at 11.3 million acres was the 
third smallest since 1936. All major 
producing states harvested larger 
acreages than last year except the 
Dakotas and Idaho 

Spring wheat in the important 
North Central producing areas en- 
countered persistent moisture short- 
ages during much of the important 
crop development period. Abandon- 
ment was extensive in South Dakota 
as drouth conditions reduced crop 
prospects so that much of the acre- 
age was abandoned, cut for hay or 
pastured. Unusually high tempera- 
tures during July over most of the 
spring wheat producing area pushed 
plant growth to an early maturity 
Timely rains and more favorable 
temperatures during August 
beneficial to the acreage in the later 
maturing Pacific Northwest and 
Northern Rocky Mountain areas with 
final outturn exceeding the previous 
year 


were 


Durum Wheat 

Durum wheat production in 1959 is 
estimated at 20.7 million bushels, 
slightly less than last year and 30% 
below average. Compared to 1958, 
preduction was down sharply in the 
Dakotas but up in Montana and Min- 
nesota 

The smaller production was due en- 
tirely to lower yields per acre. The 
U.S. yield at 17 bu. was 6.8 bu. less 
than in 1958, The four major pro- 
ducing states all showed reductions 
from last year 

Planted acreage of durum wheat at 


1,283,000 acres was substantially 
higher than in 1958. This was an 
important offsetting factor to the 
sharp reduction in yield. The four 
major producing states—North Da- 
kota, Montana, South Dakota and 
Minnesota all showed increased 
planted acreage from last year 


Abandonment of planted acreage was 
small, resulting in 1,220,000 acres for 
harvest 

During the growing season weather 
conditions were favorable for durum 
in the Red River Valley of the North 
(the major producing area). Tn Min- 
nesota and western Montana the crop 


ilso developed well. Moisture de- 
ficiencies in South Dakota, western 
North Dakota, and in eastern Mon- 


tana hurt the crop and lowered vields 


Harvest weather was generally fa- 
vorable except in the Red River Val- 
ley where rains caused some loss in 


quality 
Corn Production 
All corn preduction is estimated at 


a record 4,361 million bushels——15‘ 

above the previous record last year 
and 34 above average. The yield at 
91.5 bu. an acre is slightly below the 
1958 yield of 51.8 bu. but 27‘7 above 
average. Yields averaged .7 bu. less 


Nov. 1 
the usual date and 
were general'y 


than estimated on Corn was 
planted by about 
growing conditions 
favorable except for a few dry areas, 
especially in the Dakotas. The crop 
matured in good time and harvest 
started early but rains, damp weath- 
er, and fields since late Sep- 
tember in most corn areas hampered 
and delayed harvest and resulted in 
heavier losses after maturity than ex- 
pected. In the Corn Belt unusually 
early, cold weather with snow fur- 
ther complicated harvest and caused 
increased The production of 
corn for grain is estimated at 3,989 
million bushels compared with 3,442 


soggy 


losses 
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VALUE OF CANADIAN 
MILL PRODUCTS UP 


WINNIPEG — Shipments from 71 
plants in Canada comprising the flour 
milling industry in 1958 were valued 
at $218,321,000, close to seven per- 
cent larger than the preceding year’s 
73-plant total of $204,376,000. These 
plants gave employment to 4,412 per- 
sons, compared with 4,417 in 1957, 
and paid $15.949,000 in salaries and 
wages. In 1957, salaries and wages 
paid totaled $15,214,000. A tetal of 
$173,438,000 was spent for materials 
and supplies in 1958. In the preceding 
year the figure was $168,635,000. 
Shipments of flour were valued at 
$169,642,000 ($157,493,000 a year 
earlier), and bran, shorts and m‘dd- 
lings at $26,835,000 ($26,791,000). 





estimated 
with 


million in 1958. Silage is 
at 59.7 million tons compared 
55.6 million tons in 1958 

The acreage of corn planted for all 
purposes at 85.5 million acres is 11 
million acres more than last 
and the largest since 1949. The sharp 
followed the removal of 
allotments in commercial 


veal 


increase 


acreage 


corn areas; also a government sup- 
port price of $1.12 bu. was in effect 
The increase in acreage was mostly 
intended for grain and very little 
had to be diverted to silage or for- 


age because of failure to make grain 
Abandonment of acreage in 1959 was 
than usual. Acres cut for 
and forage and grazed off were 
er than last year but the 
was proportionately less than 
for grain. The acreage harvested for 
all purposes totaled 84,609,000 acres 
compared with 73,327,000 in 1958. Of 
the 1959 total, 74,872,000 were har- 
vested for grain, 6,982,000 for silage 
and 2,755,000 acres were cut for for- 
age, hogged off and other purposes 

Despite adverse conditions 
the growing season, yields turned cut 
above early expectations, although 
sharply below the record-high yields 
of a year earlier 

Favorable weather conditions dur- 
ing the critical filling stage in Min- 
nesota and northern Iowa contribut- 


silage 


rreat- 


less 


increase 


acres 


luring 


ed to improving yields despite thin 
stands. The North and South At- 
lantic regions showed higher yields 
than last year, while the Central 


and Western regions were below 
Soybean Production 


IS esti- 


Soybean production in 1959 


mated at 538 million bushels. This 
is 7°% below last year’s record pro- 
duction of 580 million bushels but 
is nearly two thirds above averag 


While the crop this year is still the 


second highest of record it marks 
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the first time in six years that cur- 


rent production failed to increast 
over the preceding year. The US 
yield of 24 bu. an acre is also the 
second highest of record, exceeded 
only by the 243 bu. an acre har- 
vested from the 1958 crop. The 10- 
year average yield is 21 bu. an acre. 

Soybeans planted for all purposes 
in 1959 totaled 23.4 million acres 


down 7% 
planted 


from the 25.3 million acres 
last year. Of the current 
acreage almost 96% harvested 
for beans, the highest percentage of 
record. Last year the percentage 
for beans than 95’ The 
acreage utilized for hay and all 
other purposes, including abandon- 
ment, dropped sharply from last year 
and the total of these now 
at the lowest level 
were started in 1924 
Another _ satisfactory 
soybeans is nearing an end although 
featured by wide fluctuations in 
growing and harvesting conditions 


was 


was less 


acres 


since estimates 


season fol 


Harvesting was practicaliy complete 
in all the major areas by Dec. 1 and 
was well advanced in the late har 
vesting Southeastern states 

Barley production in 1959 totaled 
420 million bushels, 12% below the 
record crop in 1958, but 32° bove 


totaled 
above last year 


average. Harvested 
15.1 million acres, 1° 


acreage 


and 31% above average. This vear's 
U.S. average yield of 27.9 br. an 
acre is 3.9 bu. below last year's rec- 
ord of 31.8 bu. but nearly once half 
bushel above average 

Production of rye in 1949 esti- 
mated at 21.5 million bushels, 10.6 
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In charge of advertising sales fo 
The Miller Publishing Company 


the South and Sout} est, Mart 
E. Newell. in the past quarter-cen- 
turu, has become ecoanized as one 
of the most knowledgeable men 
the grain and feed markets 


He's 
agricultural nq proble 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1 
or write to him at 612 Board of 


Trade sldq in 


5. THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 
Busi Since 1 


always ready to discuss an 


market 


Kansas City 


lourt 8 


millon bushels less than the rela- 
tively large 1958 crop and 1 million 
bushels below average. The rather 
sharp decrease in production is due 
acreage for harvest and low 
Yield is indicated at 15.1 


to less 


er \ ields 


bu. an acre compared with the rec 
rd 18.2 bu. last year and the 10- 
year average of 13.2 bu. an acre 


An estimated 4.1 million acres 
were seeded to rye for the 
s below 1958. About 35° of the 
rye acreage seeded was harvested 
for grain in 1959 compared with 40 
in 1958. Most of the 
ed from grain production was utilized 


1959 crop, 


t- 


acreage diver 


for pasture, hay, cover crep or plowed 
under for green manure 

The decrease in 1959 rve produc- 
tion largely reflects the unfavorable 
planting and growing season in the 
Dakotas as dry weather during and 
following seeding plagued the crop 
Nearly three fourths of the total 
crop reduction from last year oc- 


Seedings were 
condi- 
rye 
eX- 
and 


these states 
rather favorable 
remainder of th 
producing states. Reverses wet 
perienced during the rowing 
harvesting season in a 


but 


curred in 
made under 
tions in the 


few states 


conditions were generally ood 


Ward Baking Co. 
Takes Ownership 
Of Bell Bakeries 


NEW YORK-—-R 
president of the W 
that 
has 


Arnold 
ird Baki: g 


effective immediate 


J ickson 
Co 
nnounced 
| Ward 
Bell 
ters are in Fort 

Bell 
ubsidiary of 
Corp 


issumed ownership of 
Inc. Bell's headquat 
Pierce, Fla 

1934 is a 


Liberty 


Bakeries 


incerporated in 
the 


ibout 


Bakir ‘ 
employs T0 


Ss reported to 


peop « 


have i sales \ 
$11 


‘Dandee bread Is 


of approximately millicn annual 
product, 


produced at 


lv. Its 


bakeries located in Ft 


Pierce, Fla Daytona Beach, Fla 
St Petersbur Fla Raleigh N.C 
nd Quincy, Ill. In addition to dst: 


bution in plant cities, Bell also main 
tains distribution facilities is 14 
Florida and five North Caro 
cities 

 < ( iolly, former president of 


administer the Ft Pierce 


ikery and supervise the Dayton 
nd St Petersburg bakeries unde 
Edwin J. Finegan, Ward's Souther 


Russell Leg 
secretary-treasurer of Bell 
becomes assistant to the 
troller of Ward's southern regior 
According to J. A. Kirkman, Jr 
president of Ward 


regional manager 


orme! 


bakery cor 


executive vice 


Baking Dandee products will r 
tinue t be aggressively promoted 
ind marketed. No changes ir persor 
nel are planned 


Kansas City Group 
Holds Christmas Party 


KANSAS CITY, MO.--The Kaneas 
City section of the Americar Assoc 


ition of Cereal Chemists recently 
held its annual Christmas party at 
the Wishbone here. Some 57 Y Y 
bers, their wives and guests attended 


The allied trades provided a_ so- 
ial hour, and during the fried chick 
en dinner 


which followed 


door prize 
were drawn and awarded 
The roup plaved bingo with prizes 
heir donated by partic’ pat ( 
panies 


The Christmas party committe¢ 


mposed of W. R. Green. Conti 

Baking Co H. G Walter 
Roche 
General 
chairman 


was 
nental 
Hoffmann-La 
lliff 


was 


Inc ind Law- 
Mills 


rence 


Iliff 


Warmer Weather 
Improves Kansas 


. . 
Wheat Condition Oregon Iron Works at Bend, Ore 
The announcement was made 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The re- ©. F. Pierson, president of 
cent above normal temperature has ‘Separator, who stated that 
improved the condition of the Kan the second acquisition this year 
sus wheat crop as it has permitted further expand manufacturing 
son greening and an increase in facilities and marketing organization 
top wth. the Kansas Wheat Im of the company nationally. The othe 
provement Assn. reports purchase was in when Superiot 
Be the camcere over winte: Separator purchased the stock 
killin — bated 1s moat of the West Coast Sales ind Service 
you plants are alive and many ar of Pulare Cal., manufacturer of 
just wr dew lopin their root svs- Morrill wheel tvpe side delive ry rake 
ten There is no doubt that the inane a 
wheat central Kansas is very vul CHICAGO'S LAST BOAT 
ne e to ind erosion, not only CHICAGO—-The last boat 
from the standpoint of blowing out the Port of Chicago for the 1959 sea 
but the damage it could do to th son cleared here 12. It was 
you! plant with its very little top steamer talph Caulkins 
rowtl 226,000 bu. corn Buffalo 


th st cove as most of it Was 
pianted efore the seeding was d 
layed by the rains this fall 
Farmers delayed seedin DCCAUSE 
ot streak mosaic. They were irther 
delayed by the rains. Top growth of Plain and Self-Rising 
the ite seeded wheat was retarded A Flour Without Equal 
by the coldest two month px Ml of 
Oct and November § sinc 1905 Anywhere 
This cold weather froze back the 
sparse top growth, leaving the late f  BUMLER MILLS, INC. 
sé led f ds subject to the wind 
I past ionth has been d and @ Mill & Gen. Offices, 
wi sudsou moisture is excellet @ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
thers s a need for surface mois Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
tu decrease the chance I so 
nD \ the port states 


Way Baking Acquires 
Creamo Baking 


Of Ann Arbor 
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western part ol 


JACKSON, MI¢ 
Bakir Ci Jackson 
iCquIis mm « the 
Cre saking C 
bor, effective imme 
to Gar Fair pre 
and Jol Way, pl 

& Baki 
tinue to be distrib 
n 1 tiets Willi 
ma yer f Crean 
full narve ¢ Cre 
ther sales personn 
cl ed 

Eexpansio lanne 
is expected ft id 
the ( ind requl 
st 1 the week 
is the result of Mz: 
retire f ictive 
mer t if ne 
W | i I iS ( 

proj 
quire t} 1 


aly sales 


el will remain ur 
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the state has 
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MINN 
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this was 


to leave 


carrying 





Buhler, 
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the 
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Charles 8S. Wicks 


Charles S. Wicks 
New Chase Bag 
Plant Manager 


NEW YORK Charles S. Wicks 


has been named manager of the 
Chase Bag Co. manufacturing plant 
in New Orleans, announced F. H. 
Ludington, Jr., vice president and 
treasurer le succeeds D. H. Den- 


holm, who has resigned to enter busi- 


ness in Alabama 
The New Orleans plant recently 
installed full scale facilities for the 


manufacture of Chase Polytex poly- 
ethylene bags. It was established in 
1930 and also produces Saxolin open 


mesh, cotton and burlap bags and 
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specialty products for domestic and 
export markets. 

Mr. Wicks has been chief indus- 
trial engineer for Chase, heading the 
firm’s industrial engineering depart- 
ment in St. Louis with which he has 
been associated since 1953. He joined 
the Chase Bag Co. in 1930 and has 
also meen connected with its branches 
in Cleveland and Goshen, Ind. 

An active member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Industrial Engineers, 
Mr. Wicks served as president of its 
St. Louis chapter and as program 
chairman of national engineering con- 
ferences sponsored by the group. 
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18% Increase 
In Grain Imports 
Expected in Europe 


WASHINGTON—Seven drouth-af- 
fected countries of Western Europe 
nearly 15 


are expected to import 
million metric tons of feed grains 
during 1959-60, compared with 12.7 


million in 1958-59, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This would 
be an increase of about 18%. 
The countries are the U.K. the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden 
During 1958-59 they bought 7 mil- 
lion tons, or about 55% of their total 
feed grain imports, from the U.S 
However, a larger percentage of their 
1959-60 feed grain imports 
pected to come from this country. 
U.S. feed grain exports to the area 
since July 1 are already more than 
1 million tons above the comparable 
The July-No- 


'S @X- 


period a year earlier. 
vember, 1959, total (partially esti- 
mated) of U.S. feed grain exports 
to the seven countries was 364 mil- 
lion metric tons, compared with 2.47 
million a year earlier, a rise of 47% 

During July-November this year, 
total U.S. exports of feed grains were 
5.1 million metric tons, compared 
with 4.3 million a year earlier, a rise 


of 800,000 tons, or 18.6%, indicat- 
ing that increased shipments to the 
drouth area were partly offset by 


smaller shipments to other destina- 


tions. Total U.S. feed grain exports 
in 1958-59 were 10.9 million metric 
tons 


Seven-County Area 

The seven-country area is expect- 
ed to need 770,000 metric tons more 
oileake than last year, an increase 
cf about 14%. This could be provided 
by greater imports of oilcake and oil- 
seeds, particularly soybeans. The 
seeds and cake combined may amount 
to as much as 1.3 million tons in feed 
grain equivalent 

The additional feed 
meal are needed in the 
try area to make up for drouth losses 


grains and 
seven-coun- 


of hay, pasture, fodder and other 
roughage 
It is estimated that the total loss 


in feed production due to drouth in 
the area was from 10 to 12 miliion 
tons, feed grain equivalent. In addi- 
tion to the feed grains and oil cake 


some of the shortage is being made 
up by imports of hay, alfalfa pel- 
lets, bran and miscellaneous feed 
stuffs from Southern Europe 
BREAD S THE STAFF orf Lire 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK-—The board of direc- 


tors of the American Molasses Co 
has declared an increase in the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend from 17'2¢ to 
20¢ per share on the common stock 
of the company. The dividend is pay- 
able on Jan. 27, 1960, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
Dec. 28, 1959 


Revised Set 
Of Ingredient 
Standards Issued 


CHICAGO The department o 
bakery sanitation at the American 
Institute of Baking here has issucd 
a revised set of ingredient stand- 
ards for plants participating in the 
institute’s inspection program. Con- 
vinced that plants are not giving suf- 
ficient attention to ingredients and 
the handling of them, AIB’s fic!d 
sanitarians at their recent annual 
conference voted to upgrade the 
standards 

According to Louis A. King, Jr 
department director, in calcuiatirg 
the superior rating in 1960, a plant 
will be required to secure 900 points 
system used in 
addition, how- 
the fol 


as in the present 
AIB inspections. In 
ever, they must meet all of 
lowing requirements: 


(1) All milled, powdered or gran- 


ular ingredients shall be sifted, and 
all liquids shall be screened befor« 
use. Dry ingredients, wherever pos 
sible, and all liquid ingredients 
should be put through a 30 mesh 
screen. All other materials which 
can be sifted through a 16 mesh 


screen shall be so sifted. 
(2) All other ingredients shall be 
visually examined at the time cf use 
(3) All ingredients shall be inspect- 
ed at the time of receipt in con- 
formity with the method outlined in 
“Foreign Material Control” (the de 


partment’s Bulletin No. 95), and 
complete records kept 

(4) A record of the daily exam- 
ination of sifter tailings must be on 
file 


(5) Master sanitation schedule: 
must be in use and kept up to date 
including a record of the application 
of residual insecticides 

(6) A complete record of the ro- 
dent trapping program shall be on 
file 

(7) An active sanitation committee 
must be in operation, and records 
on file of regular and thorough self- 
Inspections 

(8) All new equipment must 
ply with the appropriate Baking In- 
dustry Sanitation Standards Commit- 
tee standard 


7 
com- 
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Good Year Reported 
By Memphis Group; 
Officers Elected 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Hay & Grain Assn., which operates 
the grain inspection department of 
the Memphis Board of Trade, en 


joyved one of its best vears in history 
during 1959, according to Arthur A 
Williams, executive vice president o 


the Board ef Trade 
Jack Z. Gordon, resident manager 
and assistant vice president of the 


Grain Co., elected 
president, 
Sullivan 

director 


Mills, Ine 


Continental was 
1960 association 
ing Harold Sullivan, 
Co., who was elected a 
Bigham, Nutrena 
was elected vice president 

Other directors named were Bruc 
Ballew, Farmers Milling & Elevator 
Co., Collierville, Tenn.; R. L. Bundy 
Allied Mills, Inc.; Charles M. Keith 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., and S. T 
Jr., S. Tate Pease & Co 
Williams, 
into 


succeed- 
Sales 


S.F 


Pease 

According to Mr 
volume of grain moving 
threugh the Memphis market is 
steadily increasing, and the coming 
year is expected to exceed even the 
record of 1959.” 


‘The 


and 
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Speaker Minimizes 
Threat of Russian 
Wheat for Export 


SASKATOON, SASK “Canada 
can live with the wheat 
world, and we'd like to see that coun- 
try in the International Wheat Agree- 
said W. C. McNamara, chief 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, when he addressed the 10th 
annual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Farmers Union held here recently 

In the last crop year, he stated 
300 million bushels of export wheat 
to world markets originated in Eu- 
rope. The main European exporter 
was Russia, with a total of 175 mil- 
lion bushels, more than half of the 
total Canadian wheat export 


Russia in 


ment,” 


No serious competition to Canadian 
wheat has resulted from 
wheat exports, as their grains do not 
come up to Canadian standards of 
quality. According to information re- 
ceived by the wheat board, Russian 
wheat taken by the Netherlands and 
the U.K. was found to be equivalent 
to Canadian No. 5. 


Russia's 


Some wheat is produced in Russia 
that would be on a par with Canada’s 
top grades, but Russia does not seem 
too interested in developing grades 
for export, added Mr. McNamara 

There has been no indication of 
price competition, as Russia 
using Canadian é 
Canadian pricing policies are 
said Mr. McNamara 


appears 
to be a 
guide 


realistic 


prices as 
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Canadian Wheat 
Board to Help 
Farmers Get Seed 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade of its 
plan to assist farmers in obtaining 
supplies of registered or certified seed 
wheat, oats, barley, rye or flaxseed 

The announcement said, “Effective 
Jan. 4, 1960, a producer desiring to 


registered 
men- 
the 
bu., 


of 


grains 


purchase up to 150 bu 
certified seed of the 
tioned, any combination of 
grains mentioned up to 150 
through the Crop Improvement As- 
sociations, the Crop Testing Plan 
from a bona fide dealer in such seed, 
from a registered seed grower, to 
be used for seeding purposes on his 
farm, may deliver and sell to an ele- 
vator company, In payment or in part 
payment for such seed, a quantity 
not exceeding 400 bu. of any com- 
mercial grain in excess of the then 
prevailing or future delivery quotas 
in effect at the producer's delivery 
point. This applies provided: 

“1. The proceeds of the commercial 
grain by the producer do not exceed 
the of the registered certi- 
fied seed purchased 


or 


or 


or 


cost or 


before delivery of the 
grain the producer either 
order with the _ elevator 
agent for the seed required, or sub- 
mits certified copy of invoice cover 
ing the purchase of author zed 
with instructions to the elevator 
agent to cash ticket in favor 
of the seller for the value of the 
grain delivered over the quota in ac- 
cordance with the bcard's_ instruc- 
tions. In c¢ where registered or 
certified seed grain is shipped ‘freight 
the producer may receive set- 
for sufficient grain to pay the 
charges, but the total quan- 
rain delivered by the pro- 
ducer may not exceed 400 bu. The 
proceeds of such deliveries of com- 
mercial grain must not exceed the 
of the seed to the producer, plus 
freight charges.”’ 

In addition, the Canadian 
Board is prepared to extend the p 


“2. Un 
commercial 
an 


or 


signs 


seed 


issue a 


ases 


collect’ 
tlement 
freight 
tity of g 


cost 


Wheat 
l- 


icy to the purchase of registered, cer- 
tified or commercial forage seed sold 
under a Control Sample Certificate 
to producers purchasing seed for the 
purpcse of increasing their acreages 
of “soil improving” forage crops 
This provision is applicable to the 
seed of any variety of grasses or leg- 
umes except those normally grown as 
cash crops. Specifically, the policy 
does not cover rapeseed, mustard 
seed, soybeans, field beans, field peas 


buckwheat 
sugar 
garden 


safflower 
sunflowe1 
and market 


potatoes, corn 
beets fr 


crops 


seed 
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Global Production 
Agricultural Output 
Off Slightly From 
1958-59 Record 


WASHINGTON—-World per capita 
agricultural production in 1959-60 is 





down 2° from the record high level 
of the previous year, but is higher 
than in any year except 1958-59, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

A USDA report, “World Agricul- 
tural Situation 1960,” said that con- 
tinued improvement in farming me- 


thods in both developed and under- 
developed countries has been respon- 
sible for much of a sharp increase 
in agricultural production in most 
regions of the world during the past 
five years 

Doubt Expressed 


The report expressed doubt, how- 
ever, whether continued agricultural 
progress in all regions will be able 


to increase per capita production sub- 


Stantially for at least the next 10 
years. It said agricultural consump- 
tion is expected to outpace produc- 


tion at least in the Far East, and pos- 


sibly in Latin America during the 
next decade. If means of exchange 
are available, there will be growing 
opportunity for expanding the flow 
of agricultural trade from North 
America to those two areas in the 
years ahead ; 

Total world agricultural produc- 


tion in 1959-60 is expected to match 


the previous year’s record, even 
though growing conditions were gen- 
erally less favorable than in 1958-59 
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Output in Western Europe is about 
the same last year in spite of 
drouth; this estimate does not in- 
clude, however, data reflecting 
drouth damage to pastures, hay and 


as 


fodder and certain other feedstuffs 
Western Canada 
In Western Canada about 25% of 
the wheat crop is under snow and 
unharvested 
Although the rate of agricultural 


production increase in Latin America 
has been comparable to that in the 
U.S. in recent years, the population 
growth in Latin America has been 
so great that 1959-60 per capita pro- 
duction there is two percent below 
the 1952-1953/1954-1955 average. In 
the U.S. it is four percent above av- 
erage 

World demand for farm products 
strengthened somewhat during 1958- 
59, with the passing of the recession 
in North America, Japan and West- 
ern Europe. This was partly reflect- 
ed in some recovery of world market 
prices for various farm-produced raw 


Prices of a number of 
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of heavy supplies 
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ARKANSAS COUNTY TOP 
SOYBEAN PRODUCER 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Missis- 
sippi County, Ark., is now producing 
more soybeans than any other coun- 
ty in the U.S., according to Keith 
Bilbrey, county agent. He said the 
1958 production yield in the north- 
eastern Arkansas county was 8,077,- 
000 bu., and commented that before 
Mississippi County took the lead, 
Champaign County, Ill., was the na- 
tion’s top producer. “Soybeans show 
the most dramatic example of a crop 
gaining in importance and produc- 
tion,” Mr. Bilbrey said, “with a 1939 
production figure of only 260,000 bu.” 
His production figures are extracts 
from reports by the crop reporting 
service. 





Liquid Sweeteners 
Subject of Talk 
At New York Meeting 


NEW YORK Herman Saussele 
Jr Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis 
addressed the New York ection 
American Asscciation of Cereal 
Chemists, here recently. He spoke on 
“Liquid Sweeteners—-Various Types 
Their Properties and Applications in 
the Baking and Related Fields 

Mr. Saussele described properties 
of sucrose syrups, corn syrups and 
various blends of the two. He said 
advantages of liquid sugars included 
ease of handling, more sanitary han 
dling and reduced storage space rv 
quirements. Mr. Saussele also an 
swered questions following his _ pre 
sentation 

At the coming January mectin 
D. B. Pratt, Jr., president of th 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, will address the New York 
section on “Management's Look at 
Quality Control A Communication 
Problem 

Mr. Pratt will also give the sec 
tion a report on national association 
activities 

The meeting will be held at the 
Brass Rail Restaurant in New York 
‘ity, at 6:30 puma Jan. 12 

READ 1S THE ' ‘ 


LETTERP RESS INSTALLED 





HUDSON FALLS, N.Y Arkell 
and Smiths of Hudson Falls, flexibk 
packaging manul icturel specializ n 
in letterpress printing, has just in 
stalled another six-color high speed 
metal plate letterpress, substantially 
increasing the firm's printing capa 
city for its line of consumer pack 
ing of flours, dog foods, cookies and 
similar products 
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PROTEST 


(Continued from page 7) 





different oc- 
three years, 


least three 
the past 


that on at 
casions during 


the group of eastern rail lines had 
boosted freight rates to the detri- 
ment of Chicago draffic. These hikes 


across-the-board ones 
1956, 4% on 


straight 
of 5% on December 28, 
August 26, 1957 and 3% on Febru- 
ary 15, 1958. Ccmpounded, they 
amount to more than a straight 12%. 
He also commented on the January, 
1959, action of those same roads on 
east-bound grain shipped from down- 


were 


state Illinois, Indiana and parts of 
Michigan and Ohio, with new rates 
made effective which were discrimi- 
natory to Chicago in that no com- 
pensating reductions were made on 
grain from those same points but 
which was routed through Chicago 
and thence eastward. 


Principle Violated 
Mr. Chartrand stressed that there 
must of necessity be equitable freight 


relationships between different mar- 
kets and that the proposed reduc- 
tions violate that cardinal! principle 
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of rate making. When quizzed by one 
of the newsmen as to how the east- 
ern lines could justify rate reductions 
at this time in the face of the in- 
creases they had made between late 
1956 and early 1958, it was pointed 
out that this could best be answered 
by the people who want to cut freight 
rates now, but without extending the 
same benefits to the Chicago market 

He said that in his opinion, the 
special committee charged with 
drafting the new rail tariffs is act- 
ing under direct instructions from 
top-level rail executives and that it 
is the evident intention of the east- 
ern lines to recapture the tonnage 
lost to the seaway and that will 
be to the detrment of the Chica- 
go grain market and to the detri- 
ment of the entire Chicago manu- 
facturing and merchandising area. 
This charge was amplified when he 
said that the historical rate struc- 
ture is about to be sabotaged—not 
inadvertently but rather with pur- 
poseful determination. Mr. Chartrand 
requoted the Baylis statement to sub- 


stantiate this observation. 

In a blanket indictment of both 
the eastern and western railroad 
lines, he charged the former with 


having avoided their definite respon- 
sibilities under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by the patent and glaring 


discrimination which they propose 
against the Chicago market, and 
against the latter, he registered an 


emphatic protest for their attitude 
of “laissez faire’ concerning the east- 
ern lines’ attempt to isolate Chicago 
completely. 

Maxim M. Cohen, general manager, 
Chicago Regonal Port Authority, 
was equally critical of the situation 
about to be created and was particu- 
larly so of the out-spoken Mr. Bay- 
lis. He that if the eastern rail 
lines had not “unfairly slashed their 
rates, the tonnage loaded on _ ships 
traversing the Great Lakes out of the 
Port of Chicago would have been 
treble what it turned out to be at 
the close of the first season's opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

He decried the attempt made by 
the group for which he said that Mr 
Baylis is the spokesman, in that their 
program calculated to by-pass Chica- 
gro entirely, resulting in a quarantine 
insofar as permitting this port to 
participate in the handling of the 
stream of traffic to which its strate 
gic location entitles it. Mr. Cohen 
characterized the group being 
dedicated to cutting-back rail freight 
rates to absolute and that the 
western lines seem to have utterly 
failed to comprehend what their in- 
difference to the situation has 
meant.” 


sad 


“as 


cost, 


Millions Involved 

He further amplified his statement 
by saying that Chicago and New 
York are now engaged in a historical 
millions of 
dollars trade, adding that 
high that the presidents 
of the western roads wake up to the 
the situation.” 

Ben Raskin of the Rice Grain 
Corp. was another who “laid it right 
when he said that to all 
intents and purposes, the railroads 
behind this scheme are trying to 
build a Chinese wall around the Chi- 
market, not as a protec- 
however, but for the 


struggle for millions on 
worth of 
“Hs time 


gravity of 


on the line” 


grain 
tion for a 


cago 
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avowed purpose of preventing Chica- 
go from getting its fair share of the 
business that is being done. “The sit- 
uation is fantasticaliy disastrous,” 
said he. “Chicago will neither be ab'e 
to originate nor merchandise grain 
unless railroad rates are equalized 
and maintained that way. Grain ele- 
vators in Chicago will become curios 
All segments of the grain trade are 


highly dependent on the Chicago 
grain futures market for hedging 


purposes, and isolation brought about 
as the result cf inequitable freight 
rate structures is the surest way to 
throttle the still remaining volume 
of futures trade, without which the 
nation’s grain trade will be faced 
with a completely chaotic condition.” 

Clarence Fivian, vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., after ob- 
serving that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is here to stay, took the railroad 
group to task for attempting to ar- 
ray the East against the West and 
was very pessimistic aver the eventu- 
al impact of inequitable transporta- 
tion rates upon both the cash grain 
and the grain futures markets. 
“Both,” he said, “will dry up very 
badly unless this move on the part 
of the eastern roads is defeated.” 

Another to add his voce in opposi- 
tion was Richard M. Westley, vice 
president, Central Soya Co., with 
headquarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind. Af- 
ter commenting that the eastern rail 
lines have been steadily advancing 
their freight rates since the end of 
World War II, he said: “We are not 
against freight rate cuts—in fact, we 
are in favor of them. All that we ask 
is that Chicago be permitted to share 
in full any reductions and not treat- 
cd as a step-child.” 

Still another to stand up and be 
counted in opposition to inequities 
in railroad freight making, was Cliff 
Roberts of Cargill, Inc. After de- 
claring his position, Mr. Roberts 
made the point that what these east- 
ern roads are asking for is the power 
to decide which area of farmers will 
be able to sell their grain in what is 
known as the “free” market, and 
which will have no choice but to take 


the government loan and sell their 
rrain via the default route. There is 
no reason, he said, “to line up one 


market against another by giving one 
of them an unfair advantage.” 
Others who spoke in favor of the 
Board of Trade’s contention were: 
Joseph Arnold of the Chicago Region- 
a! Authority; Carl Reich of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Asscciation 
of Iowa, Des Moines; Thomas Crowe 


of the Illinois Grain Corp.; Amos 
Flint of the Corn Products Co., and 
Orrin Dowse, vice president, Norris 


Grain Co., Chicago 

Whether or not the remarks made 
by Mr. Baylis were representative of 
the views of the other eastern lines, 
and whether or not the observation 
made by Mr. Heinbaugh with regard 
to the “tentative figures having been 
since changed,’ remains to be seen, 
and will not be known until the com- 
mittee recommendations are made to 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
son. But, in any event, the Chicago 
group has accepted the “gage of 


battle’ and it could be a hot one 


BREAD iS THE STAFF e Lire— 


Quarterly Dividend 


NEW YORK Directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. here declared a 
regular dividend of $1.37! share on 
the outstanding 542° cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the company. They 
also declared a quarterly dividend of 


20¢ share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock. Both will be payable 
Jan. 1, 1960, to stockholders on rec- 
ord Dec. 23, 1959 
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LARGE NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY 
needs man with experience mn grain 
vator milling operations to ssist in 
cost reduction studies. Knowledge and ex 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT 
SALESMAN 


Experienced sales engineer by large 
Southwest ip + facturer spe- 
cializing in feed mill, cereal and Pproc- 
essi quip # on national basis. 
Ready to introduce several new t- 
ented items. Cor furnished, good jory 
and commissions. Plenty of leads, ex- 
cellent territory. Best opportunity for 
right man. Our employees know of 
this ad. Give ail details for personal 
interview. Address Ad No. 5445, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
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Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








PAPER SACKS 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 





all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 


milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE MORTHWESTCOM 
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For Subscriptions, Contact 





of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 


special sery 1c 8. 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 


To make sure you read the milling indus- 


try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 


Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 


missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
| during the year. Subscription rates are 
$4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 


sons in and serving the milling and grain 
industries only. 








Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
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ARRY . Stravi0oNn, Vice Pres. 
mor eae ea ioe perating Union ferminai Elevator 


Franeis J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. I 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Secretary 


RoOSENBURY, 





Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo 







































da Shownee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 1,800 sacks wheat flour 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. Mill elevator storage €50,000 bu 
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SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 





Ae Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
. =n gas is immediately available without 
And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability waste 


but for performance: 


© Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 










NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION sasvedidlen Geeden widitiauien 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED arrangement. Note Crum of 


Novadelox bleach in foreground 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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*SHouse of Bread”’ 


Bethlehem means ‘‘House of Bread.”’ 

Is it coincidence that the town so significant in 
religion gained its name from bread? Not at all. 
Bread has been a part of mankind’s deepest emo- 
tions since people first began to build homes. 

General Mills believes that bread will continue 
to signify life’s most important experiences as 
long as the millers of flour and the bakers of 


bread continue to keep their product in step with 
the advance of civilization. 

That is why General Mills research staff never 
loses sight of its goal to make tomorrow’s flour 
and bread even better than today’s. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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